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Two Poems by Mary Lavin 


LET ME COME INLAND ALWAYS 


LET me come inland always 
To the uneventful plains 
Where cattle break a pathway 
Through the slender rains. 


Let me come inland always 
Where beeches freely scatter 
Green light dappled deeper 
Where the leaves are doubled. 


Let me come inland always 
Where every wind that passes 
Tries in vain to rob the grasses 
Of their green philosophy. 


Let me come inland always 
Where spring hedges hold the rose 
And down the wildly tossing fields 
The hawthorne galleon blows. 


Let me come inland always 

Where the silence is so great 

The lonely bark of the farmer’s dog 
Can deckle edge the night. 


Let me come inland always 
Where you can hardly notice 
Time winding his windlass 
And only the trees grow old. 


2 


Let me come inland always 

For fear that I should see 

The gold sand shore that brings 
Such thoughts of the past to me. 


I fear those long blonde beaches 
As I fear the shores of the past 
Lest looking down their reaches 
I should see with slanted mast 
The keeled up happiness of days 
That once sailed free. 


POEM 


CHRIST if you wanted my shining soul 
That flashed its happy fins 

And splashed in the silent seas of sin, 
Then Christ, keenest fisherman 

On the Galilean shore, 

If you wanted to catch my shivering soul 
Why did you let down nets that were worm, 
Unravelled and floating light ? 

I slid along the ribbony web 

In and out 

And when the nets slime-wet and black 
Crawled over the prow of your boat again 
Empty as nets that sway all day 

In an empty sea 

My sly soul waited 

And swam aloft 

To play at leaping the ripples 

And showing its silver dapples 

To the silently floating fishes 

On the outer-side of the wave 

The little silver minnows of the moon. 


Two Fragments by W. B. Stanford 


if 


BARBARIC vessels plumed with warriors 

move, dolphin-curved, across the ivory sea. 
Flutes beat a tune for oars. The wrinkled sails 
swell out, wind-bellied mushrooms on green dew. 


These stirred at dawn. With sunrise the shields gleamed 
and trumpet-calls set all the caves and cliffs 

ablaze with sound. 

s And up Cithaeron’s roads 

in lonely farmsteads mothers caught the cry— 

faint as a serpent’s hiss and horrible— 

and clasped their children in the shadowy rooms. 


LH; 


Tuis is the godlike element, this has the fierceness 
patience and splendour of Jehovah the Father God, 
this was the intense jewelled fountainhead of light 

dazzling the Patmian vision of St. John. 


Promethus on Caucasus—the vulture’s blades 

slit softly like scimitars, and Dante’s shades 

cringe flickering in torment where the worm never dies, 
Troy's towers crumble on Priam’s flamelit eyes, 

and yearning for his own hearth-smoke Ulysses wakes and cries. 


In leaves and sticks and grass and straws and thorn 
the hidden ichor creeps from vein to vein 

and ragged sleeves of smoke are trailed and tom 

by clutching winds. The flower of flame is born. 
The autumn bonfires are alight again. 


Three Poems by T. H. White 


SHESKIN 


SHESKIN, the music of your name and of your waters 
That night when there was an inch and a half in the rain gauge 


And all night all round the lodge and from the spouts of the 
verandah 


You chuckled : we were waiting for a flood. 

Sheskin, your lovely lonely tunnels of rhododendrons, 

The absurd monkey puzzlers and riot of vegetable vigour, 
And the dragon blood of the fuchsias in forests, and primroses 
And peas in September : all this in twenty miles of bog. 
Sheskin, your grouse whose crops startled me spilling sweet heather 
Under the falcon’s foot and blood-spotted train, and sea-trout 
With tiger fins, and red salmon who would not take 

Even with all our prayers : leaping, leaping out of the Owenmore. 
Sheskin, oh Sheskin, all this and all the things that are Sheskin, 
As beautiful as infinity : please let me come back to you in peace. 
Please be there, and let me be there to come back 

Back to our secret stream which harps into the deep basin 
Under the old Kiln where they used to dry malt for potheen. 
That ice-clear summer stream of music fizzing with bubbles, 
Sliding over the flat slabs to the little waterfall, 

Is you, Sheskin ; is me, Sheskin ; oh, Nephin and Slieve Car be true. 


THE GAME-KEEPER 


STOPPING suddenly by a bog-hole, half in, to pluck 
A reddish root of little distinction from the muck 
With his gentle fingers, Joyce said: “‘ Here is a small 
Carnivorous plant.” Between the soft ball 

Of one kind thumb and finger he held it out 
Without much certainty and without 

Pride. 

He implied 

That we had probably seen it before, and we 

Would know many things more curious, and it 
Was only of the bog. But we could see 

The small flies it had overcurled and every bit 

Was a miracle of kind Joyce who had yearly known 
More than was in all our hearts, and all his own. 


GOODBYE NOW 


WELL then, as we say in Ireland: ‘‘ Goodbye, now.” 
We don’t say ‘‘ God be with you, and Mary too” or few of us. 
Only Goodbye Now: and the Now means, 

Oh, Sheskin, it means all of my heart’s love and how 
I will be back soon, please God, to your free scenes. 
It means the heart-in-the-handshake and burdeacas 
te 014 for Nephin and Slieve Car, and, too, 

It means, dear soul, that blood in this cold heart 
Will always have some bog water in it and will 
Suddenly stand still 

At the smell of turf or a mountain view, 

Or a grouse wing flicking dark against the hill, 
Crying Sheskin, crying with the salmon leap: I start! 
Sheskin, be true. Be true. 


Three Poems by R. N. Currey 


VAYA POR USTES 


(Dance of the Dedication of the Bull) 


CURVED arms, curved horns uplifted. 

Angle of lovely head and neck, of the charging shoulder. 
Beauty, swiftness, grace of limbs’ moveinent 

Underlined by death. 


Controlled display of the red cloth— 

Rustle of castanets the heart’s apprehension !— 

Withdrawal. With a single, delicate, art-concealing movement 
Of hands, thighs, snakes’-tongue feet darting, 

Evading death— 

The crash of castanets the heart’s relief ! 


In this wide, stony amphitheatre 

Curved horns uplifted to the terrible sky 

Where the cuadrilla dance, sway, posture, 

Taunt and withdraw, and with parvenu swagger— 
Rattle of machine-guns crude castanets— 
Administer death, 


Dedicating to aliens 

This long-suffering, bewildered people ; towns brimming, 
No room underground ; roads crammed ; 

Men, women, and children trudging 

Towards shelterless shelter, uncertain safety. 

Curved horns uplifted uncomprehendingly, 

Fallen forward in death-agony. 


PELICAN 


‘A wonderful bird is the pelican. . .’ 
XXth Century limerick. 


WHat can the man 

Born in an aeroplane, 

Lulled with a saxophone, 

Nursed to a clocked routine, 

Know of the pelican ; 

The pious pelican, 

Jesus the Pelican, 

Who gave heart’s blood 

To feed his child ; 

What can the godless man, 

What can the childless man 

Know of the pelican ? 

The man, whose childhood tugs 

First sustenance from sparking-plugs ; 
Who sees his better 

In the owner of a newer carburettor ; 
Who knows the world 

Is aeons old, how hot or cold 

It used to be, but has not heard 

Of cockatrice or phcenix-bird, 

Of roc or pelican ? 

The man whose future sees 

Wheels turn on human knees, 
Monoplane shoulder-blades 

Carrying human loads 

Under the smooth propulsion 

Of engines fixed by operation, 
Enabling him to spin 

Like a planet round the sun, 

Or round the earth until 

He finds earth’s speed, and all things still 
As the crystal air on this morning hill . 
Where I watch the pelican 

In his white and immaculate piety, 
In his solemn, priestly dignity, 

At his dated, bag-carrying charity. 


FLEMISH RONDEL 
(After Charles Cros, 1842-88) 


Ir I were king of the forest 

I’d wear a golden crown ; 

Of smooth blue velvet 
Have my throne, 


Blue velvet trimmed with silver 

Like a book of prayer ; 

And a cut-diamond tumbler 
Full of beer, 


Of beer or the best graves ; 

And sleep on roses—for kings 

Should show a king can have 
Enough good things. 


SOME PASSAGES FROM THE 
EARLY LETTERS OF AE 


9 hee following passages have been selected from letters which 
AE wrote in the late eighties and the early ’nineties to a 

friend in Belfast who shared his interest in mysticism and 
poetry. The recipient* has very kindly given us her permission to 
reprint the letters and a further selection will appear in the next 
number of the DUBLIN MAGAzINE. Later it is hoped that the entire 
correspondence will be published by the Orwell Press. AE, like 
Yeats, did not always date his letters and the sequence, therefore, 
as, to some extent, based on internal or other evidence. The letters 
were written in the period when AE, as a very young man, was 
brooding over the poems which were to appear anonymously a few 
years later in Homeward Songs by the Way (1894), and throw 
further light on that period. Some of them cover the time when AE 
and a few fellow-searchers lived at Ely Place, Dublin, sharing a 
life of spiritual experiment. The mingling moods of eagerness 
and calm in these letters are curiously untroubled by outward 
circumstances and, only in brief glimpses, does the reader realise 
that the poet and mystic was at the time a hard-working clerk in a 
drapery stores with restricted opportunities for his deeper interests. 


At present I am engaged on two experiments, one is original, 
the other I have heard of. The original idea is to find out the 
primeval language by the same means as I think they found it 
out. My proposition is, that speech was originally scientifically 
constructed on the principle that every sound had in it something 
which would render it a suitable expression for a corresponding 
idea or form, and if we could get at the meaning of the forty 
or fifty primary sounds we would be enabled to understand much 
better than at present the early languages of the world, such 
as Coptic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, which being nearer to this primeval 
language would contain most of the important words such as 
the expression for the ‘Deity,’ for ‘life’ for ‘light,’ for the 
‘sun’ and ‘moon’ and many others. I will give you a few of 
my results which are very encouraging. 


* Mrs. C. C. CoaTEs. The originals of these letters are 
deposited in Armagh Museum. 
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I think I told you in my last letter that I had found out 
AEon was the name of the first individual thinker apart from 
the Deity. I will construct it from the intuitive language. 


A—sound for God. 

AE—is first divergence from A. 
Au sound—continuity for a time. 
N—change. 


So AEon would mean that the spirit would continue for a 
time and finally be absorbed into God again. 


Did you read the “‘ Idyll of the White Lotus” yet ? If you 
have not you have missed a great deal, it will bear reading 
hundreds of times, and each time you will find something new 
in it. It is the story of one of the early seers of Old Egypt which 
he communicates in his astral body to the lady who wrote it down. 
You should try and remember some of your previous existences. 
I remember slight fragments of my last. I was an Assyrian, 
I think I lived among the roses of life and passed my days in 
mystical reveries without any action either good or evil, except 
in so far as action was beautiful or good and evil seemed lovely 
to me. So I weakened the will which I have now to strengthen, 
and made the life I now live distasteful to myself. 


But, returning to Matthew Arnold, he seems to me to have 
two things absolutely indispensable to fine manhood, vitality 
and wisdom. By vitality I do not mean mere energy, but an 
inward consciousness of his true relations to the universe and 
to man, to the “ eternal’ which he feels within him, and its 
manifestation without. By his wisdom I do not mean his 
philosophy, metaphysics, or learning, but these few precious 
sayings, a page or two would contain them, no man ever leaves 
more, which are the result of the conflict of the eternal and the 
transitory within him, and when the former has conquered. 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Emerson and Thoreau among moderns, 
have something of this vitality and wisdom. But we can find 
all they have said and much more in the grand sacred books of 
the East. The Bhagavad and Upanishads contain such God- 
like fullness of wisdom on all things that I feel the authors must 
have looked with calm remembrance back thro’ a thousand 
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passionate lives full of feverish strife for and with shadows, ere 
they could have written with such certainty of things which 
the soul feels to be sure. Yet we must not become onesided and 
blind to the outside world. I think spirituality without wisdom 
is almost as bad as utter materialism. I was speaking to my 
friend Little a few days ago and he was so full of eloquent and 
musical reveries about the soul seeking after God thro’ orb after 
orb and world within world and at last springing out into the 
mirth of his morning, that he did not see people almost holding on 
to the railings with laughter at his self-forgetfulness in the streets. 
I do not mind this myself but it is a pity that so much religious 
truth should be lost to people through want of a little earthly 
wisdom. 

If men are sent to earth it was not for the purpose of 
neglecting its lessons so that the soul may dwell before its time 
in the spiritual city. Oh I know well what he will do; he will 
act as one who if a man came to him starving and asked for food 
said lo! I will give you my beautiful child as your wife, offering 
the best he had but not what the hungry man wanted. He will 
offer to the passionate and suffering heart of humanity some 
beautiful and spiritual image of the great white throne where 
God sits for ever in a very great calm the gems numbering and 
the hosts of rapt seraph faces. He will be as useless as Ezekiel 
and the Apocalypse. Tho’ indeed I may be mistaken, he may 
by a word or a picture awake in some a consciousness of a divinely 
spiritual existence or, if not by these, still draw people’s attention 
to the fact that the man has found an inner world, the world of 
Richter, Swedenborg, Blake and a host of other mystics. 

It was rather a disagreeable surprise for me to find when 
I came back from Armagh that my three best friends had left 
Dublin for ever as far as I can see. I feel in a state of desolate 
and spiritual blankness combined with a pleasing uncertainty 
about material matters. The only way out of which is to reflect 
that both good and evil in life are the fulfilment of one’s own 
wishes and thoughts, and that if I hold on to the true I shall 
again meet the true and real in humanity. The spirit is willing 
enough to do this but the flesh is abjectly weak. However, I 
try not to think of self, and with much feverish verse, which 
practice shall have to be given up until I have something worth 
saying, my “one or two precious pages.” This verse writing is 
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the sort’of thing which does no good as it is only a reiteration 
of that which does not want reiteration, action being necessary. 

For the last week I have been haunted by these words 
‘A Magician of the Beautiful ’’; how they came to me I do not 
know but I am trying to find their meaning which I think is 
that of a possible state of poets who ceasing to be creators of 
beautiful thoughts become doers of beautiful things. Have not 
the words an occult meaning? ‘‘ A Magician of the Beautiful.” 
It would be a splendid thing to picture forth such a possible 
state of being. 


I was willing long ago to take my chance of condemnation 
after death. I said I am seeking for truth, if for this Iam punished 
then I can bear it, for the Paradise of such a deity would be a 
place beneath me to dwell in; and substituting for any known 
name of God the word Truth I have been drawn nearer to the 
divine and I do not think that increased love and finer motives 
come from any but one source. 


I think one should become a slave to the higher nature which 
in the generality of people manifests itself through intuition 
and conscience. But this also requires judgment lest one set of 
intuitions should dominate and warp the personality, and 
conscience, which presides over acts, if over indulged at the expense 
of other instincts, such as the feeling for beauty, truth, etc., 
may make us—not over-scrupulous—we could never be that— 
but narrow in our views. When conscience is over-indulged 
arise the Puritan, the Inquisitor, the persecutor, ever hurried 
on by an uncontrolled sense of duty pouring through one inlet 
into the Soul. Remember that while the judgment of the 
conscience is absolute, it decides only on the problem as presented 
to it. It works in the mind not with the absolute vision of God 
over Nature but with an absolute sense of right within the con- 
sciousness of circumstances. So what we must do is to purify 
the soul so that the vaster being of God may radiate through 
our narrower centre. You spoke about self-analysis. This is 
one-half of wisdom. To set aside a short period at the close of the 
day for self-analysis will help you wonderfully. You, of course, 
will aspire rightly to your own ideal—be it Christ or what else— 
but about analysis I may say two or three things which may 
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help you. “ Deep in the heart of every creature dwells Iswara the 
Spirit ” says the Bhagavad-Gita ; this Spirit is all pure “ ancient 
constant eternal ’’ but in sending out its rays they become reflected 
everywhere as they reach the outer centre of consciousness. 
So its first pure emanation of universal Love getting narrowed 
in our thoughts becomes personal desire, its quality of Eternal 
Being becomes egotism or vanity, and so on; all our vices are 
perverted virtues; and the purpose of self analysis is this—to 
see where the ray became deflected which causes you to be angry, 
where gentleness becomes weakness and will passion ; having found 
out this spot of deflection a past thought, we should think again, 
think it over in the true way, and so that false beginning which 
perverted the pure stream perishes, and more and more God 
speaks to us and the fire of beauty is alight within us. 


I wish you could make this your motto, it is mine. “ There 
is no-religion higher than truth.” If you consider this you will 
have no fear in advancing, no despair in leaving a creed which 
may have helped you. There is nothing I find better than this— 
trust in the universe—the truth must always be best—the truth- 
seeker gravitates towards the true. It is better to love truth in 
your heart than to have its form in your mind. But you should 
not judge of Theosophy from what you have heard me say. A 
mind so weak and full of faults may well misrepresent the deep 
sane utterances of ancient truth. You should make a deeper 
search on your own account. One should always be seeking. 


I was glad to get your note. I am afraid that my impatience 
with the past things made me speak too strongly. It seems to 
me that anyone who clings to old beliefs is like one who walks 
to heaven backwards, clumsily, with face turned towards old 
landmarks and not knowing where he walks. 

Truth is higher than any religion. Remember, I don’t want 
you to accept my opinions, I only want you to try and find out 
for yourself what is right. It is this trying to find what is true 
which brings down truth. This is the law of advance. Wherever 
you stretch out an arm there you will find an arm to meet yours, 
Every new faculty you develop will gain for you a new friend who 
has this one in common with you. Your sins will get you 
companions just as surely. Every great man has had great 
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friends, no matter how obscure he may have been still he had 
intellectual equals who knew and valued him. Read any 
biography of a poet or scientist and see how seemingly they met 
the men of all men whom they should know and you will find this 
law always true. Everyone with whom you are brought in contact 
has some affinity for you and you get just as much of their 
companionship as you deserve. If your thoughts are of wisdom, 
goodness, and beauty in your progress towards the identification 
of your self with the source of these things you will meet others 
on the same quest, you cannot help meeting them, for you will 
be the glory of the poet and the strange fancies of the dreamer, 
the visions of divine artists of all times and, as you rise higher, 
the Buddhas and Christs, all shining with the reflected glory 
of the eternal sun high over all and through all. I think that 
this law which I have found is a thousand times better to know 
than any primeval language, however curious. If I sought for 
laws, if I loved beauty in art or literature I met those who loved 
them as well as I did. What I was wanting in has brought me a 
routine of life which I accept for the present as just, knowing 
that when I have supplied this want, this routine will vanish. 
The fulfilment of your desires comes late or soon according to the 
energy of your thought or aspirations. The secret of advance 
is, do what is right and beautiful and trust to the justice of 
Nature; the laws are inevitable; there is no escape from them. 

The essay on the Speech of the Gods which Johnston and 
I wrote appeared in the December number of the Theosophist. 
I am afraid you cannot get a copy as only sufficient numbers 
came to England to supply the subscribers. However, we wrote 
off to Madras for two copies. Whenever I get mine I shall lend 
it to you if you would like it. I only heard that it was accepted 
about a week ago. Johnston was over in London when the first 
number came and M. Blavatsky, the High Priestess of Theosophy, 
told him she was charmed with it. I think there will be a notice 
of it in Lucifer (Morning Star), the new English paper, in about 
a fortnight. I am nearly sick of it. There were many things 
unsaid in the paper, in fact the best things about the language 
(which I had found after it was sent) I will tell you if I see you 
in the summer. 


I send you with this for Lee’s benefit a prospectus of Willie 
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Yeats’ first large volume. If he can scrape up the price between 
this and May when it will appear, and having gathered it up 
would like to expend it on a volume of Irish poems by a new 
singer he might fill up the form below and send it to me as soon 
as possible. I will forward the docket (with a good many others 
which I have got filled up) to the proper persons. There are some 
splendid things in this book. Yeats has been back in Dublin 
from London for the last month. A writer (rival of Miss K. 
Tynan’s) went for Yeats, Miss Tynan and myself in a gorgeous 
fashion in one of the Dublin evening papers a few days ago. 
She is a novelist who puts all her friends into her books, but she 
is not at all famous like Miss Tynan, and is jealous. She called 
at Miss T’s when Yeats and I were spending one Sunday and 
having pumped us about our religious, political, and artistic 
opinions she thought fit to make fun of us under thinly disguised 
names in the most laughable manner. She was a little spiteful 
and said her worst thing of course of K.T. The first I heard of 
it was Johnston got me out for a long walk, took my arm firmly, 
produced the paper and read it all to me without moving a muscle 
and putting it (back) at last, said, ‘““I have enjoyed reading 
this to you very much.” I believe I made a hysterical attempt 
to laugh, which did not impose on him, but about ten minutes 
after, when I thought what poor Willie Yeats would think, I 
began to scream with laughter and enjoyed it immensely. There 
have been private spiritualistic seances in Dublin lately, I would 
have liked to have gone to one but Johnston thinks it would 
be bad for me. Willie Yeats has not recovered from the effects 
of one which he attended. 


[To be continued]. 


THE RELIGION OF POETRY 


By Llewelyn Powys 


EFORE the outbreak of the present war never in our island 
B history had so little honour been given to poetic thought. 
Soldiers and sailors confused it with heroic action, poli- 
ticians behaved as though it did not exist, writers scoffed at it, 
and the mass of the people were too careworn and careless to 
believe in it. In spite of all this there still remained a remnant 
of persons who were starved for poetry, who, indeed, were 
passionately eager for the solace of poetic conceptions and for 
that sense of spiritual liberation that poetry alone can offer. 
Make no doubt of it, the poetry of life, deep as the sea, wayward 
as the wind, surrounds us at all times and in all places. It 
surrounds the warrior as much as the wanton, the ignorant as 
much as the learned, and as soon as ever we make the effort to 
escape from the commonplace, the commonplace in war as well 
as the commonplace in peace, it is in our power to listen to its 
radiant and random music. Many people judge that the place 
of poetry as a means of presenting and interpreting life has been 
forever usurped by mechanical contrivance. I do not share 
this opinion. I do not believe that the spirit of natural poetry 
can ever be replaced. It is at our elbows from cradle to coffin, 
and it is our own fault if we remain as deaf to its voice as was 
the hero Ulysses when he plugged his ear-holes with bee’s wax. 
The fact is we become so besotted by our moral indignations, 

so infatuated by our patriotism that we scarcely get a chance of 
stepping out on to those smooth grass green grounds where alone 
is enchantment, and where even daggers can be conjured. Such 
an adventuring can be contrived in only one way, by continually 
separating our minds from the dreadful contemporaneous drama 
in which we have been caught. The unenviable world of violent 
bloodshed, the unenviable world of stocks and shares is no more 
the “true ’”’ world than are the unenviable worlds of dust and 
drudgery that so many men and women have had to put up 
with for centuries past without surprise or complaint. These 
worlds, shocking, dreary, and shameful, stupefy and degrade 
tremulous life. By means of a poetic imagination even such 
desolate worlds can be redeemed. Bitter constraint compels us 
as honourable men to fight for the world’s happiness, and yet 
all the time let the knowledge be with us that there exists a lane 
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that reaches from every gaol, from every factory, from every 
barrack, a long and lovely lane that stretches away without a 
turn to a land utterly remote from these regions of disaster and 
desolation. 

This free land is the free land of the poetic imagination and 
as soon as we begin to breathe its pure serene we are able at 
longer and longer intervals to escape from all skin for skin pre- 
occupations into a comprehension, as uninvolved as it is inspired, 
of the long long mystery evoked by words such as man, grass, 
clouds, sea and sun. 


Whose praise do they mention ? 
Of what is it told ? 

What will be for ever 

What was from of old 


The Day in his hotness 
The strife with the palm ; 
The Night in her silence, 
The stars in their calm. 


And the clue to this kind of thought, to this kind of life—what 
is it? It is a living thread twi-plaited with love and poetry. 
There exists no Minotaur’s labyrinth, however cringle-crangle, 
however filled with madness and despair through which such a 
cord cannot lightly lead us. The truth is, the ultimate reality 
of life is not to be found in any transitory necessity of violence, 
nor in the illusions associated with the hypothesis of “ collective 
unconsciousness,”’ nor in the “‘ isolated fact ”’ of the men of science, 
nor in any absolute of the philosophers. The only ultimate 
reality of our practical concern resides in a myriad poetic visions 
created out of a myriad enraptured unions between mind and 
matter. The old ballad maker gave to man three possible life- 
roads. The last is the best to take: 

An’ see na ye that bonny road 

About the ferny brae ? 

That wins back frae Elfland 

Where you must wait to gae. 


The ferny lane that leads to and fro between the common 
earth and this land of promise is poetry. When I write the 
word poetry I do not refer to the poetry to be found in books. 

eS 
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I refer to those margins of a man’s life when the mind, under 
emotional stress, suddenly leaps away from its habitation of 
dumb bones to experience for a moment a heightened awareness 
of our miraculous existence made up of a sea of swerving atoms 
forever floating into fugitive forms, forms troubled as wind-ruffled 
water is troubled by the alternate breath of demon and God. 

But, I shall be asked, how can it be possible for a generation 
cozened, threatened, distracted out of all cess, a generation 
brought to birth in a caul of sentiment and cynicism, a generation 
taunted and tortured, to find its way to a lane such as I talk 
of, a lane of pink campions, a lane scattered about with bright 
coloured banded snail shells, a lane imprinted by the pads of 
the little foxes that love the sweetest grapes in the vineyard ? 

There are several foot-path-ways that lead to this green 
thoroughfare. Foremost amongst them is the path of love. 
This is often a path perilous, but those may consider themselves 
in luck who tread upon it even though they walk weeping along 
its well-trodden track. As Jesus said, if we love much all is 
forgiven ; suddenly the grim gates of our personal prisons are 
swung back and beyond all hope we find ourselves free from 
doubt and fear. But nature also is able to deliver us out of 
those moods of dejection when all that is sordid and sorrowful 
seems to be in the ascendancy, and all hours seem hours of fright ; 
and all the people we have to do with seem unrewarding, and 
lovely life appears crooked as a cut-throat cripple. 

It is reported that tears would fall from the eyes of Confucius 
whenever he sat by a river, so aware did he become of man’s 
lorn and transitory fate upon an earth where nothing remains 
in one stay. 

The value of a fearless poetic vision exists in the fact that 
it offers a way of evading, whether they be terrible or whether 
they be trite, the more obvious surface preoccupations of the 
world, evading them so that we may learn upon every desperate 
occasion, secretly, silently to transform the hideous predicament. 
It is said that the knees of James, the brother of Jesus, from 
constant praying suffered as much from callosity as the knees 
of a camel. Nothing so irksome is required of us. It is sufficient 
if before sleeping we look out at the immortal night with under- 
standing possessing our private souls in a lively apprehension 
of what we are—phantom beings of impassioned clay marooned 
upon a planet of mystery, a planet of love and death. 


WILDE AND HEINE 


By Coulson Kernahan 


S if destined to assume the mantle of wit, satire, and cynicism 

A which Heine was laying aside, Oscar Wilde was born in 

the very year which saw the death of Heine, a recent 
Life of whom by Louis Untermeyer brings to mind how much 
the two men had in common. 

First, however, to write of the curious confusion concerning 
the year of Wilde’s birth. To the Patrons’ Edition de Luxe of 
his Complete Works, published in 1923 by Messrs. Doubleday 
Page and Co., New York, Mr. Padraic Colum, John Drinkwater, 
Mr. Richard le Gallienne, Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson, Mr. 
Arthur Symons, A. B. Walkley, Mr. John Cowper Powys, W. B. 
Yeats, and other writers, including myself, contribute introduc- 
tions. The publishers were so good as to present the different 
contributors of introductions with the eleven handsome volumes, 
and turning to my copy of Wilde’s Poems, the Introduction to 
which is by Mr. le Gallienne, I see he states that Wilde was born 
in 1854. That is also the date given in Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
and Dr. Compton Rickett’s History of English Literature, whereas 
in Sir W. Gurney Benham’s book of Quotations, A. H. Miles’s 
Poets and Poetry of the Century, Mr. John Cousin’s Biographical 
Dictionary included in Everyman’s Library, Camden Pratt’s 
People of the Period, Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, the Columbia Encyclopaedia, 
the Oxford Companion of English Literature, the Oxford Annals 
of English Literature, and in Sir John Hammerton’s Universal 
Encyclopaedia the year of Wilde’s birth is stated to be 1856. 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates gives only the year of his trial without 
stating when he was born. y 

Writing to Henry James who was preparing a volume of 
Literary Portraits, R. L. Stevenson pleaded, “ Do put me in.” 
Wilde who was an advertiser, which Stevenson was not, and 
even in advertising himself, Wilde must be different from his 
fellows. Could his shade have been consulted, he would probably 
have pleaded ‘‘ Don’t put me in!” to the Editor of Who was 
Who : 1897—1916 (Wilde died in 1900). 
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“In the case of so great a man as I,” he might well, in his 
paradoxical way have said, ‘“‘NOT to be advertised in your 
volume would be the greatest possible advertisement, as everyone, 
opening it, would notice and comment on the fact that one of 
the outstanding personalities of his time was not included.’ 

Be that as it may, I failed to find the year of Wilde’s birth 
in that very useful and complete Reference Book, Who was Who, 
inasmuch as his is the one and only important name omitted. 

When, however, such authorities as The Dictionary of National 
Biography and the Encylcopaedia Britannica, to say nothing of 
the ten authors or editors already mentioned, give the year of 
Wilde’s birth as 1856, the matter is surely settled. Chambers’s 
Biographical Dictionary (1897) is so accurate that I account for 
the fact of Wilde’s birth being given as 1858 only on the supposition 
that the Editors, in their anxiety for accuracy, communicated 
with Wilde who, to make himself out younger than he was, put 
the year of his birth forward by a couple of years. 

I am confirmed in so thinking by a statement made in The 
Sphere by the late Clement Shorter who tells us that, when in 
Ireland, he looked up Wilde’s birth certificate. With exasperating 
inexactness—for had he done so, it would I am confident, have 
been that given by the Dictionary of National Biography and 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica—Mr. Shorter omits any mention 
of the year of Wilde’s birth. 

Instead he writes : “‘ Wilde was NOT born in Merrion Square, 
Dublin, in that fine house which his father, Sir William Wilde, 
took in the days of his prosperity. Oscar, as the registers of 
birth show, was born in Westland Row, Dublin, a far less attractive 
part of that city.” Thus, Mr. Shorter seems to show Wilde as 
posing, even in the matter of his birthplace, inasmuch as he was 
born in “a far less attractive ” residential quarter than his social 
vanity wished others to suppose. 

Heine, too, though for another reason, fibbed about the date, 
if not about the place of his birth. That he might speak, 
importantly, of himself as “ One of the first men of the century ” 
he said, again and again that he was born on new year’s night, 


In Travel Pictures, he writes : 


“Did I not tell you,” said the Marquis, ‘‘ that he is one of 
the first men of the century?” 
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Actually Heine was born December 13, 1799. 

Wilde who would have winced at being described as middle- 
aged, and posed as being comparatively young, fibbed as Sir 
Edward Carson proved in the course of Wilde’s trial, by making 
himself out as younger than he was. 

He and Heine both affected to hold doctors in small regard. 
It was during the trial, too, that Wilde saw a chance to tilt at 
doctors—and took it. Older readers will remember that when 
Carson asked, ‘‘ Do you ever drink Champagne ? ” Wilde replied, 
“ Against the advice of my doctors.”” ‘‘ Never mind your doctors ” 
snapped Carson, to which Wilde countered blandly, ‘‘ I don’t.”’ 

And Heine said that he looked forward to giving lectures 
in the next world that he might convince his hearers how little 
doctors in this world understood the treatment of softening of 
the spinal marrow (from which Heine died). 

Wilde, as well as Heine, jested on his deathbed. Wilde 
remarked: “I am dying, as I have lived, beyond my means.” 
Heine, whose body had so shrivelled that we are told “ it seemed 
no bigger than a child’s”’ said that the worms would soon be 
feasting on it, but he must apologise for offering them nothing 
but bones.” 

In their published work, the similarity of thought which 
exists between Heine and Wilde is remarkable. On the subject 
of human suffering, for instance, passages might be quoted in 
which, not only the views expressed but even the forms in which 
these views are expressed, are singularly alike. That, however, 
will be apparent to every student of Heine who is also a student 
of Wilde, and one need not labour the point here. 

Instead, I remind the reader of Heine’s saying that “ In my 
cradle lay all the influences, for good or for ill, that were to mark 
my career from the cradle to the coffin.” 

He was thinking, of course, of the part played in all of us 
by heredity, about which in a volume of essays published so long 
ago as 1893, I wrote: 

‘One day, the comparatively neglected Science of Heredity 
will be as closely studied as other Sciences are to-day. There 
will be a College of Heredity and Professors of that Science. 
Records of physical and mental characteristics of each family 
will be kept ; and when, in later generations, ills of either the 
body or the mind occur, these records will be consulted before 
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diagnosing and dealing with any difficult case. Till then, much 
of our pathology and psychology will be little more than guess- 
work.”’ 

It is scarcely “‘ guesswork ” to say that, in the matter of his 
posing and vanity, Oscar Wilde was the son of his mother (“ Sper- 
anza ” was her pen-name) whom I recall saying to a friend of 
mine : 

“ You, and other poets, are content to express only your 
own little soul in poetry. J. express the soul of a great nation. 
Nothing less would content me, who am the acknowledged voice 
in poetry of all the people of Ireland.” 

Far inferior, intellectually, to her son, and lacking the re- 
deeming gift of humour which was undeniably his, Lady Wilde 
was vanity incarnate—so much “incarnate’”’ that, in a smallish 
room, her ample presence seemed to crowd other women into 
puny insignificance. Her entry, into a smallish room, was as if 
a great ship with all sails set and bellying in the breeze, had 
swept into a harbour, scornfully and arrogantly to hustle out of 
place a few humble fishing smacks. 

Oscar Wilde’s father was known personally to my father 
who had a portrait of Sir William Wilde. It is that of a man 
who may have been kindly and benignant by nature, but there 
is animality, even sensuality, about the mouth and lips which 
brought his son vividly to my mind, as did other features. 

If Oscar Wilde inherited his vanity from his mother, he 
inherited, from his father tendencies on which—in those early- 
Victorian days of inhibitions and repressions—a parent was 
expected to keep, and did, outwardly at least, a stern check. 
When, however, such tendencies are passed on to a son, possibly 
weaker of will than was his father, these tendencies sometimes 
revenge themselves for their frustration on the part of the parent, 
by re-appearing with re-doubled, perhaps with abnormal intensity 
in a son who is already in revolt, as Oscar Wilde was, against 
the inhibitions and repressions preached by the preceding 
generation. 

In view of what has here been written about his father and 
mother, I am minded to ask two questions. 

The first is : 

Was Oscar Wilde altogether what is called “a free agent,”’ 
the Captain of his fate, who by his own choice, deliberately plunged, 
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as a swimmer plunges into deep water, into depths of vice? Or 
was he one who came into the world handicapped by inherited 
predispositions—from his mother, his overweening vanity, and 
from his father the tendency to sensuality, against which the 
son was too weak of will to stand, and so was swept off his feet, and 
carried over ‘‘ the bend of passion’s rapids ”’ to ruin and shame ? 
Before asking my second question, may I briefly outline a 
graceful Fancy which, though he never told it in print, Wilde 
told me at some length—now in a sentence heavy with alliteration, 
“a honey-coloured moon was hanging in the heavens’; now 
introducing a beautiful simile which he had already used, or was 
afterwards to use—I am not sure which—in a poem: 


And down the long and silent street, 
The dawn, with silver-sandalled feet, 
Crept, like a frightened girl. 


The hero of the Fancy was a young poet who had dreamed 
so often, and written such exquisite songs about the mermaids, 
that at last—inasmuch as the dream world was more real to him 
than was the waking world—he was convinced that mermaids 
there really are in the seas around our coasts, and that, if one 
waited long enough, and patiently enough, they might, by mortal 
eye be seen. 

So, day and night, the poet watched and waited, but saw 
nothing. When, however, his friends asked him, ‘“‘ Have you 
seen the mermaids?” he replied, ‘‘ Yes, by moonlight I saw 
them at play among the rollers,” going on to describe what he 
pretended to have seen, and describing it with such vividness 
and beauty that he almost persuaded his listeners he was 
speaking truly. 

But, one night, after long months of watching and waiting, 
the young poet’s lonely vigil was rewarded, and he did, in very 
truth, see the mermaids. 

Then he stole silently away, and thereafter told no one what 
he had seen. 

When telling me his Mermaid Fancy Wilde spoke so sadly 
and wistfully that I wondered, at the time, and have wondered 
since, whether he were thinking that his young poet was, in a 
sense, Wilde himself ? The young poet had shown only his 
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false self to others, a self which posed as having seen something 
which he had not seen, but about which he told others. Yet, of 
the most wonderful and beautiful happening in his life, and, 
though it had truly happened, he told no one. 

Wilde, too, told stories, woven only out of a poet’s imagination, 
but so marvellously woven, and so exquisitely worded, as almost 
to deceive others into believing that the stories were true. 

Is it possible that the story of what was really true of himself— 
his nobler self—Wilde like the young poet, told to no one; that 
the world knows the worst, but does not know the best about 
Oscar Wilde ? Or was his Fancy about the young poet no more 
than another instance of his incorrigible posing ? 

We are all such mixtures of good and bad—even though 
neither the good nor the bad be wholly known to others, perhaps 
not even to ourselves—that I must leave the questions I have 
asked about Oscar Wilde unanswered. 

I may, however, quote a letter from Wilde which shows 
that he was less indifferent to the distinction between good and 
evil than some persons suppose. 

He asked me to read the proofs of Dorian Gray, and when 
next I saw him, I said: 

“When you write that ‘Sin is the only real colour-element 
left in life;’ that sin is ‘ marvellous,” and ‘full of subtlety’ ; 
and of ‘London, with its splendid sins ’—when you do that, 
Wilde, you are making of your Art which you profess to love 
and to serve, just such a rouged harlot tricked out to decoy, as 
you said, the other day, you had seen parading Wardour Street. 
And you have put damnable words into the mouth of one of your 
characters. Such poisonous stuff is not likely to affect grown 
men and women, but, for a writer of your power and persuasiveness, 
to set up a puppet like your Sir Henry Wotton, who provides 
ready-made excuses for indulgence, and makes evil seem necessary, 
unavoidable, and easy, by whispering in the ears of readers of 
impressionable age and inflammable passions that ‘ The only 
way to get rid of a temptation is to yield to it ’—when you do 
that, you are circulating devils’ doctrine in God’s world.” 

Wilde was visibly perturbed. 

“You are quite right,” he said. ‘“‘It is devils’ doctrine. 
I will take it out.” 
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Another influence, that of a so-called friend, was, however, 
at work. Some days after the conversation just recorded, I 
received the following letter : 


Grand Hotel de 1’ Athenée, 


15 Rue Scribe, Paris. 
My Dear Kernahan, 

Thank you for your charming letter. I have been very ill 
and unable to correct my proofs but have sent them off now. 
I have changed my mind about the passage about temptation. One 
can’t pull a work of art about without spoiling it, and after all, 
it is merely Luther’s “ Pecca Fortiter’’ put dramatically into 
the lips of a character. 


Do you think I should add to preface the definition of 
“morbid ”’ and ‘“‘ unhealthy’ art I gave in the Fortnightly for 
February ? The one on morbidity is really good. 


Will you, also, look after my “ wills” and “ shalls ”’ in proof ? 
I am Celtic, in my use of these words, not English. 


You are excellent on’ Rossetti. I read you with delight. 


Your sincere friend, 
Oscar Wilde. 


Returning to the subject of the similarity between Wilde 
and Heine, I may remind the reader that Heine wondered whether 
genius—he and Wilde were both men of genius—may not be, 
like the pearl in the oyster, ‘‘ only a splendid disease.’’ 

Of Wilde, at least, that may be, in a physical sense, true, 
for we are told that his end was hastened by meningitis, and are 
not lesions of the brain, or of the spinal chord (Heine died as 
already mentioned of a spinal disease) commonly found in post- 
mortem examination of meningitis cases? If so, may it not be 
that some degeneration of Wilde’s brain-cells there had long been, 
which may, or may not account for like degeneration in conduct ? 
I do no more than raise the question, but prefer Charles Lamb’s 
phrase about “the sanity of true genius” to Heine’s query 
whether genius may not be “only a splendid disease” ? 

D 
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Lastly, I am reminded of Emerson’s saying that the things 
“which are for you, gravitate towards you.” ; 

These two men, Heine and Wilde who had so much in common, 
but, in life, never met, for Heine died in the same year in which 
Wilde was born—in death, at least, “ gravitated” strangely to 
each other. Wilde’s tomb is in Pére-la-Chaise Cemetery, Paris, 
where Heine is buried. Sitting, one night, with Philip Bourke 
Marston, to whom in Philip’s lifetime, Rossetti wrote a sonnet, 
and another sonnet was addressed to Marston by Swinburne 
who told me he penned it on the morning after Marston’s death, 
the blind poet recited his poem, The Old Churchyard at Bonchurch 
(the old churchyard has for many years been slipping towards 
the sea which will, probably, one day engulf it). Here are the 
first two stanzas: 


The churchyard leans to the sea with its dead,— 
It leans to the sea with its dead so long, 

Do they hear, I wonder, the first bird’s song 
When the winter’s anger is all but fled ; 

The high, sweet voice of the west wind, 

The fali of the warm soft rain, 

When the second month of the year 

Puts heart in the earth again ? 


Do they hear, through the glad April weather, 
The green grasses waving above them ? 

Do they think there are none left to love them, 
They have lain, for so long, there, together ? 
Do they hear the note of the cuckoo, 

The cry of gulls on the wing, 

The laughter of winds and waters, 

The feet of the dancing Spring ? 


Remembering of Pére-la-Chaise, that Heine and Wilde have 
“Jain for so long, there, together,” one wonders sometimes whether 
their shades may not be a little comforted by the knowledge (if 
the dead have such knowledge) that though, in life, they never 
met—in the long sleep of death, they are companioning each 
other, and lie not far apart ? 


NO FRONTIERS 
By Domhnall O’Conaill 


HEN I was a child. . . the words come back to me as 

a wave grasps the drift wood from the strand. When I 

was a young man. ._ . the strong whips of desire strike 

through me, and I see the limbs in repose. Now I am an old 

man. . , the griefs of leaves are falling from the willow tree, 

I can only see the grey wind whipping away the leaves and the 

songs of summer. I feel the wood encasing me and the little 

questions I tried to answer are the nails in my coffin. Cannot 
we see that written words are dead dreams. 

As a child I caught the crest of life and ran down the garden. 
I was so happy. I didn’t notice that I had trodden down a 
marigold ; but the flower was still gold and the life of the plant 
was sticky on my fingers. Life was a creamy green colour (I 
remembered that always but could never use my knowledge). 
Oh yes I ran and ran with my happiness, and life was sticky on 
my fingers, then I fell to the ground. 

Always I had remembered that a strange heavy smell was 
associated with my mother. And touching the ground I felt it 
crumble and smelt its beauty. I dug my fingers into it and still 
happy let them send my happiness into the earth. 

As I turned to the sky I saw my happiness had crept through 
the fingers of the tree tops. A bird was singing. It had stolen 
my happiness I knew. I threw a stone. My happiness fell to 
the ground. I ran quickly to the place where it had fallen. And 
when I got there I felt that I had killed my happiness. The 
bird was not dead. I trod on its soft brown body. The life 
ran from it. Blood branching in battle trenches on the earth. 
I dipped my finger into the blood and thought I would be happy. 
But I wasn’t. And the sky was blue and a bird sang somewhere 
and no one seemed to know the sorrow in the world. 

When the first crocus were out I rushed into my brother’s 
bedroom. The nurse came to take me away. She drew a white 
sheet over his face and I cried ‘“‘ There is no snow on the garden, 
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look through the window.” And she drew the curtains together. 
Slowly she and I were closer together. She said “ It’s nothing.” 
‘TI know ” I answered and felt the skin on my face tighten and 
heard the water tap running in the bathroom. Then I went to 
see the garden. I wished I were a rabbit and could run deep 
down into the ground. 

There was a room, a room that overlooked the sea. It 
was a summer holiday I think. From the window of that room 
I saw the sea. The weed was flung over the rocks, the water 
crept endlessly forward. In the air was the bitter cruelty of 
saltsmell. It brought to my eyes tears, and I saw the mist creep 
over the weed and the weed creep over the rocks. Painfully I 
felt the rocks creep over my heart and the far loneliness of a 
rock in the sea was with me. 

Sitting talking to a friend I discovered that I was much 
more alone than I had believed. When he said good bye it was 
so simple. He just walked away. He just walked up the street. 
He didn’t turn around. His handshake had gone. There was 
nothing. Not a single last glance. Life was not like a book. 
He went—that’s all. I tried to make something stay but I 
smoked a cigarette and forgot. I wrote a poem. 


I thought that I had found happiness, 

And so 

I built a wall around it. 

The wind blew against my walls. 

The wind blew stronger and I laughed 

For the walls were very strong. 

But then ; 

My laughter caused a breeze within the walls 
And my happiness was blown 

Away. 


When I had signed my name at the end I put the poem between 
the leaves of a book. Someday someone buying a book in a 
second hand bookshop will find it. They will throw it into the 
gutter and spots of dust will spit on it and the wind will take it 
along the streets. It will be torn to pieces and a curious person 


will take a scrap and read. . . happiness, and wonder from 
where it came. 
* * * X* 
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I didn’t expect to find her where I did. Leaning over the 
tunnel bridge we saw the steam before the train came and the 
steam was with us when the train had gone. It was not strange 
that behind the curtains of her pride I knew she loved me. That 
made me move towards her as the unlike magnetic poles attract. 
And hidden within her was the happiness I had lost when I had 
run down the garden. And on the crest of life I was carried 
towards her. 

Tomorrow had gone a hundred times and still I loved her. 
Sitting alone in my room I felt her love in the candlelight, in the 
wind in the trees and the smoke from the cottage chimneys. 
It was impossible to read a poem without her love filtering through 
the rhythms. Walking alone in the evening the smell of the 
earth was on me. And the river’s sound was a song of the search 
to find the sea. It ran over and under the stones and through 
the long grass where the little frogs were singing. And on and 
on and fro and to and the swish and gurgle of the water’s way. 

When yesterday, the yesterday that had never mattered 
was long forgotten we were together in the summer afternoon. 
I could not bear to be alone. I wanted to creep into a corner 
of her mind and stay there. The beauty of her body sent the 
fire of desire through me, as the sea and the weed and the rock 
and the heart had diffused, so had we. 

The womb of the earth was waiting for me as when in sorrow 
I had longed to run into the ground. I escaped. I escaped 
from the world and found refuge in my love : but too late I realised 
that the mind knows no frontiers. My refuge was momentary 
and my mind was eternal. The heart of darkness was full of 
the light of everything I had remembered. And the necessity 
of love was with her too and the closer we were together the 
more we saw that we were separate. 

The seed sought soil. In the womb of the world it grew. 
And when the air was hung with springsmell the earth burst 
forth and gave its yellow crocus. Our first child was born. 

We watched him grow. I saw my happiness stealing through 
him. He was a young tree, his limbs became bronze in the sand 
sunny summers by the sea. And we together had become more 
distant apart. The fragments of God in us sought each other 
out and joined to bring—a new fragment. It was building 
ruins we were. As the time ran by, he ran from us. 
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One day I climbed with him to the top of Croaghaun. The 
clouds were a heavy heart pain out in the ocean. He looked 
down the split side of the mountain into the sea and I looked 
at the clouds around us. And down near the ruined house at 
Keem my other children played. Somewhere somehow I had 
gone up the mountains with a son before. I caught his shoulder 
and held him near to me. I tried to tell him what I had learned 
in life and I failed to find the words. I knew he was myself 
at that moment for he dug his fingers into the windswept soil. 
And the rock had met his fingers. 


* * * * 


When I walked to my seat in the sun I heard my son’s children 
singing in the schoolroom. I took the dried seeds from my 
pocket and threw them on the ground. I heaped the soil softly 
over them and turning around I saw my Shadow. I spoke to 
him and he complained to me. He said that the winds were 
getting colder instead of warmer and that his eyes were no use 
to him except when he was near anything. I pitied him and 
told him of all the happy times we had had together. It was 
only when he went that I noticed that the wind was colder. I 
hurried indoors. But my son came to help me in quicker because 
there was rain. I made him take his arm from mine. He had 
got older looking, he was practically greyhaired. That was 
disgraceful for a young man. Then I went in the rain and knelt 
on the seed sown ground. I smelt the wet earth and heard the 
sound of the sea from an ancient shell. 

Lying in bed they said it was all my own fault but I didn’t 
know what they meant by IT. They began to talk in whispers. 
Then they hung veils all around the bed so that I could hardly 
see them. And I tried to tell my son that he was making a great 
mistake but he never came near me. They turned the room 
into blackness so that I could not even see my own hand. Their 
voices were louder and yet they never told me anything I wanted 
to know. I asked about the crocus in the garden. Someone 
in the room said that it was Winter. I asked for the book on 
the shelf, the book in which there was a poem I had written. 
They said I would not be able to read. So I told them to light 
the lamp. They told me then that it was lit. I lied back to 
them and said I could see it was. 
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It must have been very late that night when I sat up in bed 
and saw my Shadow on the wall. He said he was going out for 
a walk in the garden. I said I’d go with him. I struggled out 
of bed and when I did the nurse pretended not to notice me for 
she drew the sheet straight over the empty bed. 

Outside we walked down to the old seat. Then he left me. 

The next day the children came and ran over the patch 
where I had set my seeds. I shouted to them. They ran away 
laughing about some other thing. I began to run after them. 
I ran faster and faster and could not stop. I ran across bridges, 
through tunnels, up the mountain and then fell flat on to the 
ground. I was happy. I sank into the ground and looking up 
I saw my son as a tree and leaves were his children. He had 
stolen my happiness. I picked up a stone to throw at him. 
But I didn’t throw it. Instead I walked away weeping. And 
I am walking always and come to no frontiers. 


Art Notes By Frederick Carter 


THE PICTURE IN THE SKY 


OW early we cannot guess, but long and long ago man found a living world 
H inside his head. He saw in his head upon his bed as Daniel put it. 
Day-dreaming is an old habit in mankind. Whenever urgent occupation 
ceases, thought flies or drifts and the waking dream possesses the mind. A 
fantastic power takes control, building and unbuilding strange figments out 
of memory and hope. Out of this vision behind the eyes came the pictorial arts. 
Anyone, even the most primitive of men can visualize the longingly coveted 
objects of desire. That is a commonplace. But even in the earliest days of our 
human history there were certain curiously endowed persons who cculd, open- 
eyed, delineate the inward seen objects of vivid interest in all their passion- 
enhanced, visible figure. : 

Those gifted people picked them out of that great stream of passing 
thoughts, or mental images, perpetually at play in the fields of memory. For 
man had found that within the dome of his head moved a world. And things 
inside were, to a degree, similar to those outside. They moved together in some 
measure. But should he try to control them they went in their different ways, 
unless he checked them with a specific effort. However, out of that weird cave 
of his thought, the artist could make objective the subjects of chief human 
interest. He might even direct and enlarge the interest: he possessed a magical 
power. And so it comes that we find the first grand records of this curious human 
phantasy that we call art, marvellously delineated—in a way which we can 
hardly understand, indeed—upon the walls of great caverns in the dark depths 
of earth. All through the times since, caves have been the most frequent places 
for his visions and revelations, prophetic dreams and cult initiations. 

The imaginative artist, therefore, has been a considerable figure in 
establishing the background of human experience. The deeper we go and 
the more significant would seem to be his contribution to the record. When 
the walls of the cave had been decorated with magical images, symbols of power 
revealed in the beautiful drawings of beasts which man hunted in his dreams as 
well as—or even better than in real, everyday life, he turned again, on a time 
perhaps ages later, to inscribe more figures, taken from the teeming world within, 
upon a vaster cave—the sky of stars, the great cavern of space. 

The outward expression of man’s inward discovery of a divine spark in the 
deep dark of his being was ritual. He had found a spiritual gleam within and 
a holy of holies, an innermost flash of clearest thought. That spark, he felt, 
old tradition tells us, was not of the nature of earth alone but came from the 
pure clear-shining stars. For only out of the starry heaven had he learned the 
true nature of the world at large; to move surely in its spaces, to know the 
round of time in the year, its growth and waning, good and evil. Indeed, from 
the skies came that which was divine in him and there it would, at the last, return. 
That proud belief in his own dual nature had lifted man out from the ways of 
the beasts of the field, it had made his conscious sense of truth and error, joy 
and sorrow. There was a life below and a life above, a way down and a way 
back again. 
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The path of man’s return has been described in many strange guises. The 
Egyptian formulated it, and the Greek and the Hebrew also ; Dante expounded 
it, later, in his ‘Commedia.’ The soul of man cried out in its epic fugue, ‘ Lone 
to the alone I go’; but through what vast spaces, desert darkness, haunted 
lands and blind abysses? All those tales tell of hells and purgatories, huge 
galleries of torment and climbing roads of expiation. Yet, to understand, we 
must first be sure whether these strange ways described are within our own 
being or outside. Loosed from the bonds of flesh, in ecstatic trance or the bodily 
dissolution of death, where and whither does the spirit take its flight ? 

In the ancient star cult, as it has come down to our knowledge, the world 
was, in every sense, dual. The microcosm is the little image of the macrocosm, 
man mirrors the universe; the human thought-body and that of the greater 
mind are akin. They are twins, the one the similitude of the other. That it is 
which makes clear the real significance of the star symbol defining their place 
of separation and, no doubt, their meeting place again. Julian, the Emperor, 
in his ‘Hymn to the Mother Goddess’ says that in the sign of Cancer the soul, 
in its descent, has separated already from the Fifth Essence—i.e., the ethereal 
quintessence. Thus in the sign of Gemini, the Twins, the self and the other- 
self separate in the place where the two star circles intersect. And there again, 
at that sign, they come together again, for that is the point of reunion also. 
Even to Dante’s day that tradition remained extant and was specially emphasised 
in his drama of the path of the soul through Hell and Purgatory to Heaven’s 
Paradise. 

The secret of that whole world concept lies in the mystery of reintegration ; 
and the path of it is declared by the way of the sun and the stars just as is 
defined that of the descent and diffusion. The Zodiacal Body reveals the prim- 
ordial image of psychological defection and it presents, also, the symbol of 
salvation. The sun, passing through the Zodiac, has an obvious motion each 
year running the customary round of the seasons and the months. But it has 
another motion, secret and mysterious, only to be discovered by long generations 
of watchers. Each year it loses a little in its customary circling of the twelve— 
not starting again quite at the same place. In one man’s lifetime the lapse is 
hardly manifest. In seventy years one degree only of the full circle of three 
hundred and sixty has been covered. 

That is the great circle of the sun’s return, three hundred and threescore 
little lives of men to mark the whole extent and length of the mystical Zodiacal 
Body of Man, the figure of the grand Hon. Astronomically this, seemingly, 
retrograde motion is called ‘ Precession,’ but in the earlier vision of Astrology 
it appears as the great round of return to the beginnings. As it figures in Ritual 
it marks the path of Regeneration and the rite sets forth, in similitude, the 
mode and means for its understanding and attainment. But it does not tell only 
of a vain tale of timelong and unending endurance and lost seeking for an 
unknowable end, rather it reveals the way towards a quick salvation of the 
striving spirit out of the circle of lives in the Zodiacal wheel. 

So in that great image of the divine order, the whole similitude of the Hon 
which everyman bears in his very body, the hidden secret is recorded in 
the symbols set upon his limbs. And as from the head in the sign Aries, life 
descends to make its way into complete physical existence, an ascent out of the 
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world of physical generation must be in reverse. Ascent, attainment, such was 
the veritable purport of all the initiations whose symbols the stars defined. 
They showed the way to the accomplishment of the secret of generation and 
regeneration both. The symbols to its understanding were recorded, equally, 
in the body of man and in the stars. ‘ecm 

The holy hierophant revealed the way to the postulant. To the initiate the 
symbols were taught, words or images of power to pass the doors of the other- 
world. Mankind has ever sought, and ever more and more, for comfortable words 
upon the dark future that catches eternally at his feet. There were teachers to 
tell, hierophants to induct, but always under some strict bond of silence. Of 
the great initiations we know nothing completely sure, only a collection of 
fragments of information, phases and figures. Yet of their rule and order and 
general principle there can be little doubt. Life more abundant, better in every 
way, was the object. The method demanded a progressive purification or 
purgation, a cleansing from the stains of lower life. 

In general, the beginning was a cleansing by washing, a sacrament that we 
now call baptism, the completion was attained in a sacred marriage. These are 
the high symbols of that visionary passion in man, his desire to comprehend 
the beginning and the end out of which he made such myths as those of the 
universal flood and of the divine wedding feast, to tell of the washing out of 
every evil or the culmination of all things in a joyous reunion. He sensed a 
double life within him, both heaven and earth, self and otherself. Those two 
were aeonal affinities according to the strange tale of the return, for that 
which was only a figure, reflected in the cosmic waters of illusion, came again 
from beyond the shining face of that mirror to rejoin its true and sole original. 
And in that sacred marriage the two would be at one again. 

To attain to that state the whole Mystical Body had to be taken—in an 
imaginative similitude—in a ritual form—which had been patterned according 
to the original creative procedure. Through that it was to be brought again 
to a final sure relation with its original nature ; back to the very starseed of the 
primal beginnings. From the fettered feet of the zodiacal body of the stars, 
which are in the sign of the Fishes—the chained Fishes—the sequence passes 
next to Aquarius, the Water-pourer, in that supernal rite of ablution. Following 
next is Capricorn, the sign of the Goat-fish and the knees ; and Sagittarius for 
the thighs after that. Thereafter come the symbols of the body’s centre, the triad, 
Scorpio, Libra, Virgo, covering the whole sex region to the navel. Thence past 
Leo, the heart and Cancer, the breast, to Gemini for the arms, and the Bull, 
Taurus, for the neck, the meeting place of body and head: Aries, is, of course, 
the symbol of the head. Those are the twelve divisions of that body which is 
set all along the stars of heaven. 

Viewed analytically as parts of the Zodiac, first should be considered the 
four chief places in the sequence. These are the four signs called ‘ Fixed,’ which 
each bear a Royal star, Aquarius, the Waterman, Scorpion, Lion and Bull. They 
have, moreover, a traditional association with the four ‘ Hallows’ in the 
Mystery of the Grail. The symbols are translated to be the sacred vase of 
Aquarius, the deathly spear of Scorpio, the cup of Leo and the sword of Taurus. 
And these symbolical images are all figured, indeed, among the stars adjacent 
to their respective Zodiac signs, Beside Taurus, the Bull, is Orion’s sword. The 
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cup, Crater is set beneath the Lion, Leo. Beneath the Scorpion, the spear trans- 
ae the wolf upon the altar of the stars. Under the Waterman’s right hand pours 
e vase. 

In this same fashion, moreover, the significance of each of the rest of the 
dozen signs of the Zodiac circle can be enlightened through the constellations 
adjacent to it, either to north or south. Of the group called the four ‘ Cardinal ’ 
signs (door or hinge symbols according to their title), Capricorn sign of the knees 
has the stars of the Arrow beside it, Libra sign of the hips has the Serpent and 
Crown over it, Cancer, the Crab, sign of the breast, has Argo, the sacred ship 
or ark adjacent and Aries, the sign of the head, has the thrones of Cassiopeia 
and Cepheus over it as most characteristic constellations. 

The remaining four signs, named ‘ Mutable,’ have, in the first instance 
for the feet, Pisces, the Chain of stars binding them together ; Sagittarius, the 
bowman, has the Lyre above him; Virgo, sign of the waist and the navel, bears 
in her hand the Corn-ears, Spica, (shown sometimes as the sacred child) ; and 
Gemini, the Twins, sign of the arms has the pair of Dogs beneath it. Many— 
most of these constellations add definition and suggestiveness to the symbolism 
of the signs to which they are attached. The fact is, indeed, that the whole order 
of the subsidiary, north and south, constellations as they are distributed from 
feet to head of the Mystical Body in the Zodiac order, indicate some positive 
meaning. They belong to an order which can best be defined as ritual, z.¢., a 
sequence of gestures of deep psychological significance. 

We observe then, in the symbols of the Zodiacal Body that, beginning at 
the feet, the Fishes with the Waterman following indicate an ablution, a ritual 
washing. The Goat-fish of Capricorn figures an ascent from the waters, a 
clambering out and transformation from fish to animal (a translation not an 
evolution). These make the first triad in the progression from outer to inner 
life. It has always been described as a process of regeneration, rebirth or 
reintegration. Otherwise it might be called the rediscovery of the self and the 
other-self. 

Following this first triad, the next sign is the arrowshooting centaur, 
Sagittarius, standing half in the stream of the Galaxy, on the other side of which 
lies the Scorpion. The Galactic circle falling below passes by the Altar and the 
sacrificed Wolf, while standing upon the Scorpion directly over them is the great 
star figure of the serpent holder, AEsculapius. He, of course, was the God of 
Dreams and Healing, Lord of the Underworld. Over his head is set Hercules, 
upside down, with his feet towards the centre of the heavens and grasping in 
his hand the golden apples from the garden of Hesperus. Here therefore, all 
about the strange sign of the Scorpion upon the body of the stars, is symbolized 
the attributes of mythological paradise of Eden, the knowledge of good and evil, 
the secret of genesis. 

For in this ritual sequence of the symbols of regeneration—the psychological 
return to the point of origin of life—A®sculapius, the serpent master signifies 
the initiator, the ideal hierophant within, the dweller on the threshold of the 
inner life. He is the celestial keeper of the door of return to the starry womb 
of the world, the place of psychical rebirth. Amongst the most ancient of sacred 
symbols this figure is named and venerated as Janus the god of the arch, 
twisexed, looking both ways; the oldest god of all, the theologers called him. 
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And, completing the trio of signs which fill this quarter of the star heaven 
is Libra, symbolising the completion of the initiation passed through in the two 
preceding signs. This is the Balance symbol of Judgment and of Equilibrium. 

Thereafter appear the signs of Virgo and Leo, the one representing the 
waist and the navel (the seed centre of the natal body), and the other the heart. 
Virgo bears the stars of the sacred cornears in her hand. Leo stands triumphant, 
with fore-paws on the back of the watersnake, Hydra. Ritually, it would appear 
as if Virgo represented seed and bread, and Leo, the Lion, the blood and wine : 
beneath them are the constellations of the pecking Crow, Corvus, and Crater 
the wine cup, to signify the sacred feast and its communal mystery, the 
primary, worldold sacrament of divine and human unity. 

With these signs there is as third, Cancer, the crab, which is companioned 
with the ark, Argo, beneath it. The sacred ship (or chest) contains the holy 
objects (or companions) and bears them safe in their journeyings. 

Thereafter, beginning the fourth triad appears Gemini, the Twin sign with 
Taurus, the bull after; the one signifying the arms and the other the neck. 
These, at the point of the ascending intersection of Galaxy and Zodiac, signify 
the reunion in the Ascent as they did that of division and separation in the Fall. 
So the Twins have the two star dogs, Canis minor and major, at their feet guardians 
on each side of the stream of the Galaxy, while above them is the Charioteer, 
Auriga, to carry the soul of the initiate triumphantly along the Milky Way, 
the Road of the Gods, Galaxy and Elysium. 

The Bull, and the neck, of which it is the sign, represent the conjunction 
between body and head: two made one, just as it represents the separation or 
separative tendency in the descent. Aries, the first sign, the head, marks the 
completion of the process. Above it the constellation of Perseus with, most 
significantly, winged head and winged feet flies victorious over Cetus the sea 
monster below. Perseus is represented as bearing the head of the Gorgon Medusa, 
decapitated, in his hand, and Andromeda, the bride he wins, stands, with out- 
stretched arms beyond, stretching wide her chained hands and feet in joy. 

Above these two is the inner place of the thrones in high heaven. There 
sit the queen Cassiopeia and her king Cepheus, before whose feet turn the seven 
stars of the lesser Bear. 

Such is the general outline of the story indicated by the series of signs and 
constellations related with the mystical body of the Ideal Man. The 
psychological figure of liberation from the bondage assumed in the descent to 
physical life is there defined. The ceremonial round moves in reverse of the circle 
of the little year. Each group of star images indicates a phase of the progression. 
The symbols inscribed about and upon each part of that Zodiacal body show a 
definite sequence, the meaning of which is summed up, fairly obviously in the 
constellations set in the heavens above the Zodiacal signs of the head and feet, 
Aries and Pisces. 

For Perseus, the deliverer, lover and saviour stands over Aries. With head 
winged and feet also winged, he sets free his bride-to-be Andromeda. And she, 


chained hand and foot, is set in the skies of stars over the sign of the Fishes, 
which, themselves, are fettered also. 


NOTES ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF 


W. B. YEATS 


II.—A HANDLIST, 1922-1939, TO COMPLETE SYMONS. 


Symons records 46 items. Each occupies one page, and the pages are 
numbered 1 to 46. It will be convenient to go on from that, and regard the 
page numbers as item numbers. I begin, then, with No. 47. 


47. PLAYS AND CONTROVERSIES. 1923. 

The third volume of the MacMillan collected edition, of which the first two 
are Nos. 42 and 44. Contains a new two-page preface, The Countess Kathleen, 
The Land of Heart’s Desire, and Four Plays for Dancers, with the various Notes. 
With the American edition, published in 1924, there was also published a limited 
and signed edition of 250. 


48. THE CAT AND THE MOON, AND CERTAIN Poems. Cuala Press. 1924. 


49. Essays. 1924. 

The fourth volume of the MacMillan collected edition. With the American 
edition, published later in 1924, there was also published a limited and signed 
edition of 250. Contains Ideas of Good and Evil, The Cutting of An Agate, and 
Per Amica, with a short dedicatory note to Lennox Robinson. 


50. THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE. 1924. 

With a facsimile of the poem in the poet’s hand writing, and an appreciative 
note by George Sterling. Printed by John Henry Nash (apparently at San 
Francisco), for the President and Trustees of Mills College and presented to the 


graduating class of 1924. (Copy with me). 
51. THE Bounty OF SWEDEN. Cuala Press. 1925. 


52. EARLY POEMS AND STORIES. 1925. 

The fifth volume of the MacMillan collected edition. Contains The Wan- 
derings of Usheen, Crossways, The Rose, The Celtic Twilight, The Secret Rose, 
Red Hourahan, and Rosa Alchemica. The American edition, published a little 
later in the year, includes also a limited and signed edition of 250. 


53. A VISION. 1925. 


54. ESTRANGEMENT. Cuala Press. 1926. 
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55. AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 1926. 


The sixth and last volumes of the MacMillan collected edition. Contains 
Reveries over Childhood and Youth and The Trembling of the Veil. The American 
edition, published in 1927, includes also a limited and signed edition of 250. 


56. AuGUSTAN Books oF Portry. W. B. Yeats. [1927]. 
A selection of 47 poems, with an introductory note by Humbert Wolfe. 


57. OcTOBER BiAst. Cuala Press. 1927. 
58. THE TOWER. 1928. 
59. THE DEATH OF SYNGE. Cuala Press. 1928. 
60. SopHocLEs’ KING OEDIPUS. 1928. 
61. A PACKET FOR EzRA Pounpb. Cuala Press. 1929. 
62. THE WINDING Stair. New York. 1920. 
642 copies printed, of which 600 were numbered and signed for sale. 


63. THREE THINGS. 1929. 

A single poem, with a drawing by Gilbert Spencer (most inapt, it seems 
to me). Also a large paper edition of 500, numbered and signed. 
64. SELECTED POEMS. 1929. 

Mr. Yeats’ own selection, with an eight line preface. 


65. STORIES OF MICHAEL ROBARTES AND His FRIENDS. Cuala Press. 1931. 
Includes a new play, The Resurrection. 


66. Worbs FoR Music, PERHAPS, AND OTHER PorMs. Cuala Press. 1932. 


67. THE WINDING STAIR. 1933. 
Contains Nos. 62 and 66, re-arranged. 


68. COLLECTED PoEMs. New York. 1933. 


Published 14th November, the London edition not until 28th November. 
Contains all the poems, down to and including No. 67. One new note on page 
437, and one observes, with relief, that The Wanderings of Oisin is finally restored, 


after having been Ozsin in 1889, Usheen in 1895, Oisim in 1899, Ig01, 1904, and 
1908, and Usheen from Igi2. 


69. THE WorDs ON THE WINDOW PANE. Cuala Press. 1934. 


70. THE KING OF THE GREAT CLOCK TOWER. 


Commentaries and Poems. 
Cuala Press. 1934. 
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7I. WHEELS AND BUTTERFLIES. 10934. 


Contains The Words Upon The Window Pane, Fighting The Waves (a re- 
telling, mostly in prose, of The Only Jealousy of Emer) with an eleven page intro- 
duction, The Resurrection (from No. 65), with ten-page introduction, and The 
Cat And The Moon, with seven-page introduction. 


72. COLLECTED PLAYS. 1934. 


Contains all the plays, The Unicorn From The Stars being preferred to Where 
There Is Nothing, and The Only Jealousy Of Emer to Fighting The Waves. Con- 
tains also the first printing of Sophochles’ Oedipus At Colonus. 


73. Letters To THE NEw IsLanp. Cambridge, Mass. 1934. 


74. A FuLt Moon In Marcu. 1935. 


Contains a poetical version of The King Of The Great Clock Tower, a poetical 
re-telling of the same under the title of Full Moon In March. Poems from No. 
70, with a few added. 


75. DRAMATIS PERSONAE. Cuala Press. 1935. 


76. DRAMATIS PERSONAE. New York. 1936. 


Published three days before London edition. Contains Nos. 51, 54, 59 
and 75, with the exception of the notes in No. 51. 


77. THE OxFoRD Book oF MODERN VERSE. Chosen by W. B. Yeats. 1936. 
[Nine one-act plays. 1937. Is a reprint of these plays from Collected 
Plays, No. 72]. 
78. A SPEECH AND Two POEMS. 1937. 
Seventy copies printed for private circulation. At The Sign Of The Three 
Candles, Ltd., Dublin. 


79. A VISION. 1937. 


A re-writing of No. 53, with much matter omitted and much added. The 
contents of Nos. 61 and 65 (save The Resurrection) are embodied in it. 


80. Essays, 193I TO 1936. Cuala Press. 1937. 
81. THE HERNE’s Ecc. A Stage Play. 10938. 
82. NEw Porms. Cuala Press. 1938. 


83. AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New York. 1938. 
Contains Nos. 55 and 76. 


84. Last Porms AND Two Prays. Cuala Press. 1939. 
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85. ON THE Borer. Cuala Press. 1939. 
Unlimited edition. Miscellaneous prose and verse. 


86. CoLLECTED Works. Definitive Edition. 
A new limited and signed edition, with the author’s last revisions, announced 
by MacMillan. 


III.—VARIA. 


The Countess Cathleen. The first production of this play is stated to have 
been at the opening of the Irish Literary Theatre on May 8th, 1899. But it appears 
to have been first produced, privately presumably, in January, 1899, at the 
Chief Secretary’s Lodge in the Phoenix Park. I have the four-page programme 
of this performance, headed “‘ Chief Secretary’s Lodge, Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
January, 1899.”’ Page 1 has the Argument of the play, possibly written by 
Mr. Yeats, page 2 the cast, page 3 the Tableaux (t.e., the scenes of the play), 
page 4 blank but for printer’s imprint, Waller & Co., Suffolk Street. The cast 
was :— 


SHEMUS RUA wee ... Mr. V. Grace. 
Two DEMONS ane ... f Mr. Coffey. 
Mr. Rolleston. 
MAIRE os nie «+ Miss’ Penn? 
TEIG Pr ae ... Miss Ruth Balfour. 
CouNTESS CATHLEEN ... .... Countess of Fingall. 
OONA Aas 506 ... Miss Harriet Stokes. 
LADIES OF CATHLEEN’S Court ... f Miss Armstrong. 
Miss Porter. 
ALEEL =n af ... Mr. Ward Jackson. 
A HARPER ... Se ... Mr. Dickinson. 
STEWARD OF THE CASTLE ... Sir David Harrel. 
A PEASANT GIRL ate ... Miss Harrel. 
Two ANGELS ee .-- J Miss Lily Stokes. 
Miss Angel Stokes. 
CHERUBS a nae ... (Miss N. and Miss M. Balfour. 
Miss Enid Foster and The Hon. 
{ i Cadogan. 


Music arranged and Conducted by Dr. Culwick. 


Mr. Grace played Shemus Rua in the Irish Literary Theatre performance 
also, the remainder of the case being different. 


_ American limited Editions. I have noted above the limited and signed 
editions of Nos. 47, 49, 52 and 55. Similar editions were published of the first 
two volumes of this collected edition (Symons, Nos. 42 and 44) in 1924. 
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_ The American Edition of Per Amica (Symon’s No. 37) was a “ Special limited 
edition,” but is not numbered or signed, nor is it stated how many copies were 
printed. Particulars of the other American limited editions are given in the 
John Quinn list at the end of Wade or elsewhere in these notes. 


Speeches. Mr. Yeats’ speeches as Senator will be found in the first ten 
volumes of the Parliamentary Debates of Seanad Eireann. Published by the 
Stationery Office, 1923-28, in red cloth, also in sections in wrappers before the 
volumes were completed and bound. Another speech by him (three pages) will 
be found in the second of the two special programmes issued in connection with 
the British Association’s visit to the Abbey Theatre, September 8th, 1g08—the 
September 4th programme containing a new page note by him. 


Samhain, 1903. There were two issues of this, differing only in the covers. In 
one, the front cover is headed “‘ Samhain,” and goes on “‘ Edited for the National 
Theatrical Company by W. B. Yeats and containing . . . . Published in September 
1903 by Sealy, Bryers and Walker in Dublin, and sold for Sixpence.” In the 
other the words ‘“‘ (An Occasional Review) ’’ appear under ‘“‘ Samhain,” and it 
goes on “ Edited by W. B. Yeats and containing . . . . Published in October 1903, 
by Sealy, Bryers and Walker, in Dublin, and by T. Fisher Unwin, in London, 
and sold for Sixpence,” and on the third page of cover the words ‘“ Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis & Co.’’ are added to an advertisement of Lady Gregory’s Poets 
and Dreamers. Otherwise they are identical. 


Maunsel’s 1905 Editions. In 1905 Maunsels published Dublin editions of 
The Celtic Twilight, The Secret Rose, and Ideas of Good and Evil. These consisted 
of sheets imported from Bullen, with Maunsel titles put in. They were issued in 
two bindings, green boards with grey linen back, and dark green linen cloth, 
all edges untrimmed. 


Illuminated Poems. Published by the Dun Emer and Cuala Presses, as 
follows :— 


The Lake Isle of Innisfree ae «7. 1908 
The Pity of Love = ee .- 1908 
The Lover Tells of the Rose... its TQ06 
Had I the Heavens’ Embroidered Cloths ... 1908 
Into the Twilight ae sie oesp GTO 


The Lover Pleads ae eae .ss XOLO 
Prose Quotation from The Celtic Twilight 1910 
The Fiddler of Dooney ... oe ies O28 
Autumn Beauty oa oe ed 937 
Silver Apples ... oa bee +» 1937 
(Last four lines of the Song of Wandering 
Aengus). ers = oe 
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National Literary Society. I have a relic of Mr. Yeats’ connection with this 
in the shape of a printed circular letter, one page, appealing for books or donations 
to help a scheme of starting small lending libraries in the small towns. It is 
signed by Mr. Yeats as “ Hon. Sec. of the Library Committee,” and as it asks 
that books or donations be sent to the Treasurer ‘“‘ or to me at 2 Russell Street, 
Dublin,” it would appear to be his own drafting. It is not dated, but is probably 
1898 or 1899. 


Pastels by Mr. Yeats. It may be of interest to note here that a Pastel by Mr. 
Yeats, of The Lake at Coole, was issued as a supplement with the Green Sheaf, 
No. 4, 1903. Wade refers to it in a footnote. Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan has an 
original Pastel of the same, but of different treatment. The New York Auto- 
biography (No. 83) has a reproduction of a Pastel of Coole House by Mr. Yeats. 


The Land of Heart’s Desire. R.H. Russell, New York, issued in 1898 three 
colour drawings by Pamela Coleman Smith, with a folding wrapper lettered 
‘‘The Land of Heart’s Desire/By W. B. Yeats/Designed by Pamela Coleman 
Smith./R. H. Russell. Publishers/New York.” Size of wrapper 184 x 83. 
Copy with Mr. Seuinas O’Sullivan. 


The first part of these Notes was in type when I saw Mr. W. M. Roth’s 
Catalogue of English and American First Editions of William Butler Yeats, compiled 
for an exhibition of his work at Yale University in May of 1939. It is a most 
useful catalogue, including not alone books written, but also books to which 
Mr. Yeats contributed, and his contributions to periodical literature. I have 
made free use of it, which I hereby gratefully acknowledge. It is almost complete 
(omissions I have noticed are the 1892 edition of The Wanderings of Oisin, the 
1902 United Irishman Where There 1s Nothing, the 1904 New York Selections, 
the 1913 Tambritz Selections, the fifth number of The Arrow (he records numbers 
one to four), 190g, and the Cuala edition of Dramatis Personae, 1935). It may 
be obtained for the sum of one dollar from the Librarian of Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


P.S. O'HEGARTY. 
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THE GREEK TRADITION: Papers contributed to a Symposium held at The 
Baltimore Museum of Art, May 15, 16, 17, 1939; edited by George Boas. 
Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. xi+206. English price, 
ros. 6d. Humphrey Milford. 

There is much that is attractive about this volume. The familiar title serves to 

introduce a variety of much less familiar matter. For here are essays on The 

Greek Tradition in the Hellenistic Age, Archaeology and the Idea of Classical 

Antiquity, The Survival of Antiquity in the Middle Ages, John of Salisbury and 

the Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, The Beginnings of Italian Opera, The 

Ancients as Authority in Seventeenth-Century France, The Greek Tradition in 

Germany, and The Classic Revival in American Architecture. And, if the topics 

presented are limited, an effort has been made to make them representative. We 

have something about Antiquity, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries; something from 

England, Italy, France, Germany, and America; something about literature, 

music, painting, sculpture, architecture. And it may at once be said that there 

is no single contribution that does not open up some new vein of the Classical 

Tradition and afford information as to how it can be explored further. 

Yet the volume is not wholly satisfactory. It is an initial disappointment 
to learn from a note by the editor that a paper by Irwin Edman on The Fortunes 
of Platonism, and still more, one by Henry E. Sigerist on Science and the Greek 
Traditions, could not be included. The wide horizons of the distinguished historian 
of medicine, his freedom from merely scholastic interests, would have been wel- 
come. As it is, the defect of the book is its bookishness. The writers display 
great erudition, but not all of them stand at sufficient distance from their subjects 
to treat them in a way readily comprehensible by the non-expert reader. The 
article on Italian Opera, for instance, the longest and perhaps the most learned 
in the book, is anything but easy reading and produces anything but a clear 
impression. One feels that the writer knows a great deal about Italian opera, 
but is not quite sure what comment he wishes to make upon it in its relation 
to the Greek tradition. And there is the further disadvantage in this particular 
case that the writer is not a perfect master of English idiom, and that the proof- 
reading is bad. This may account for some of the embarrassment of the reader. 
A strange locality called Eulesis, with a corresponding adjectival form that 
varies from Eulesian to Eulesiian, would become less mysterious if one ventured 
to identify it with Eleusis. 

A few contributions may be selected for special commendation. The short 
article by Talbot Hamlin, which reveals how the Classic Revival in American 
architecture between 1820 and 1850 served as an expression of the spirit of 
American independence, is refreshing in its clear grasp of the fact that the Greek 
tradition, in any later age than that which created it, can be nothing more than 
a factor in a new culture springing out of a new economic, political, and social 
environment. Sidney Painter’s brief study of John of Salisbury gives grounds for 
his contention that John “had a better-balanced mind than Abelard ”’ in his 
attitude to the pagan past. Dorothy Minn’s enquiry into the survival of Antiquity 
in the Middle Ages illumines, and is illumined by, the fine reproduction of the 
figure of Aristotle from the West Portal of the Cathedral of Chartres which forms 


the striking frontispiece of the volume. 
Finally, mention should be made of the competent article on Archaeology 
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by Dorothy Kent Hill, probably the most useful if not the most original study 
in the collection, which reviews the history of archaeology from the days of 
Winckelmann and the Society of the Dilettanti down to the latest American 
excavations in the ancient market-place of Athens. Written in a straightforward 
untrammelled style, and exhibiting an agreeable independence of mind and a 
firm control of its material, it is an article that reads easily and invites re-reading. 
It is both an admirable introduction to its subject and a thoughtful comment on 
its possibilities and limitations. BENJAMIN FARRINGTON. 


THE GAMBLE : BONAPARTE IN ITALY, 1796-1797. By Guglielmo Ferrero. Trans- 
lated by Bertha Pritchard and Lily C. Freeman. Bell. 12s. 6d. net. 
Professor Ferrero is better known as an historical critic and philosopher than 

as an historian proper, but in his latest work he has brought his critical insight 

to bear on an exceptionally thorough piece of historical research. It is sufficient 
to read the first few chapters of this book to be convinced that the addition 
to the already enormous Napoleonic literature is amply justified. The argument 
is based on an entirely new examination of the diplomatic correspondence pre- 
served in London, Genoa, Turin and Venice, as well as on that of Paris and 

Vienna, and the conclusions reached are of first-class interest and importance. 
The sub-title of this book is ‘‘ A Study in the Rise of Dictatorship.’’ Pro- 

fessor Ferrero sees Napoleon as the first of those great adventurer politicians, 
the condottiert of our age, who in their wild gamble for power have overturned 
all the safeguards of a former stable order; yet Napoleon differed from 
those who came afterwards in that the role he played was not, in the first place, 
of his own choosing. Professor Ferrero believes that a proper explanation of 
the early Italian campaign is the key to an understanding of what followed, and 
he is at pains to show, by a study of the letters between the Directory and their 
Commander-in-Chief, that Napoleon at first was carrying out precisely the orders 
of his superiors. In Italy he rapidly proved himself a very efficient soldier, but 
did not dare to act on his own initiative until a considerably later date than is 
freely supposed. When he did so, he was forced forward by the pressure of 
events rather than by his own will. The popular disturbances which his presence 
had stirred up in Italy, and the romantic ideas which his first successes had 
excited in France, came in their turn to urge him on to ever more impracticable 
feats, thrusting the responsibilities of power into hishands. Thus the loyal soldier 
of the republic was transformed, willy-nilly, into that strange symbol of ephemeral 
glory, which was undermining his own ideals at the same time as it struck fear 
into the hearts of his enemies—the Man of Destiny. 

_Professor Ferrero sees in Napoleon’s military innovations—the light and 
rapid army, “ living on the country ’’—the equivalent of that disruptive process 
which had broken out in the political field at the Revolution. This he regards as 
in direct contrast with the stable order which the eighteenth century, in its 
humane wisdom, had painstakingly elaborated: where social and political life, 
diplomatic wrangling, even the final arbitrament of war, had been humanized 
and legalized so as to reduce unavoidable inconveniences to the minimum that 
human ingenuity could devise. In breaking down this order, the Revolution 


let loose chaotic forces, which, in spite of a temporary arrest in 1815, the world 
is still endeavouring vainly to master. 
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It is curious to find an Italian historian making so closely-framed a distinction. 
Surely the illusion of a stable political order, sanctified by law, arises whenever 
the forces, which in reality dominate society, are sufficiently evenly balanced 
to discredit any idea of radical change. Yet the equilibrium is often so finely 
adjusted that the slightest disturbance, coming usually from the outside, is 
sufficient to overthrow it. It is in the Italy of the late Renaissance that this 
sequence of events is most obvious: the balance of power so ingeniously main- 
tained by Lorenzo de’ Medici was rudely upset by the advent of Charles VIII. 
And it is always the newly arisen forces which oppose convention, and are opposed 
by that crystallized deposit of international convention, international law. In 
the eighteenth century itself, the rising Prussian state under Frederick the Great 
forestalled much of the diplomatic and military “ futurism’’ which Professor 
Ferrero ascribes to the Revolution and Napoleon. The Victorian calm of England 
in the nineteenth century gave the illusion of a stable order which could endlessly 
evolve towards the future, yet every reader of Indian or Irish history knows that 
this was only to a limited extent true. 

Professor Ferrero promises to provide a sequel to his present book in the 
shape of an analysis of the European harmony which was temporarily restored 
by the treaty of Vienna in 1815. Readers of The Gamble will look forward to 
this with keen interest. G. F. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE TO SKELTON. By Professor W. L. 

Renwick and Harold Orton. The Cresseth Press. 6s. 

This volume, and its successors in the same series, will make a valuable 
addition to the library of students of English literature who desire expert guidance 
in their reading. About two-thirds of the present volume are devoted to what 
the publishers call a “ bibliography raisonnée,’’ consisting of lists of works written 
in England from the earliest times down to the year 1509, critical notes on the 
most important of these, and lists of modern works of scholarship relating to 
the literature of the period. The “‘ bibliography ratsonnée’’ is preceded by a 
very readable and instructive essay in which an attempt is made to give the 
student some idea of the soil out of which the works of literature grew. The 
essay is, in fact, a sketch of the history of the period in its various activities, 
political, social and artistic, giving special attention to the relations of literature 
with these activities. In this way it is hoped to integrate literature with life, 
and so to give works of literature, in the words of the General Editor of the series, 
“that meaning without which to read is to be baffled, and to miss the greatest 
of all pleasures, a sense of unity of feeling with the writers of the past.”’ The 
method here so temptingly recommended offers, indeed, a safe and practical 
approach to the study of literature, but its authors are too optimistic in regarding 
it as a full and sufficient substitute for what they call “‘ that most arid of studies, 
literary history.’” That much maligned study need not be arid, and it is certainly 
indispensable to the extent that a literature resembles a living organism and 
presents successives phases of growth, maturity and decay, or that it has power- 
fully reacted to the influence of other older or contemporary literatures. The 
bibliographies in the present volume are generally full and satisfying, though 
we have noticed with regret the omission, in the Langland bibliography, of a 
recent work of capital importance on Piers Plowman by an Irish scholar. C. 
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MeEmorrs OF Mrs. WooprRow Witson. London: Putnam. 450 pp. 15s. net. 

The memoirs of Woodrow Wilson’s second wife, now his widow, form a 
pleasant pageant of American life. Beginning with her childhood in southern 
Virginia, alive still with memories of the Civil War, Mrs. Wilson describes very 
simply the events of her life—how the daughter of a small court judge came at 
middle-age to mix in great political happenings and to dine with the ancient 
reigning heads, and the most powerful rulers of Europe. Everything is told with 
a certain grave curiosity, from the unscrupulous, and sometimes pathetic, intrigues 
of diplomatists to the strange and ridiculous ceremonies by which the royal 
family of England endeavours to maintain its self-respect. 

The reader who likes this kind of book will find it enjoyable enough for 
bedtime relaxation. For the general reader, there is not much of real interest ; 
the memoirs are not distinguished by any very critical intelligence. One fact 
transpires which it is useful to have at first hand, and that is that when Wilson 
was touring France and Italy, ostensibly to make contact with local opinion, 
the authorities took elaborate precautions to prevent his making an appeal to 
the mass of the people. When he visited towns in the devastated areas of northern 
France, all common soldiers were confined to barracks, while in Rome a popular 
demonstration, which had assembled to acclaim him, was disbanded by a charge 
of mounted police, (remember, this was pre-Fascist Italy). This rather upsets 
the conventional idea of Wilson as a cloudy idealist, who failed because he could 
not cope with European realities. The answer to that is, he was not permitted 
to come to grips with them. Had he been allowed to appeal to democratic senti- 
ment on the basis of the Fourteen Points on which the Germans surrendered, 
it might have meant a happier destiny for Europe. Gale 


EDMUND BurRKE. ALIFE. By Sir Philip Magnus. London: Murray. 366 pp. 
15s. 

This is a really up-to-date biography of Burke. Sir Philip Magnus has 
had the advantage over earlier biographers of access to many of the Burke papers, 
which have hitherto been withheld from the public. He has made full use of 
them, to give what is certainly the completest account of Burke’s life available. 
This is likely to remain for a long time, if not the standard work, at least the 
most popular and useful study of that great orator. 

‘It is the merit of this biography that it does see Burke’s life and work as a 
unity. It is still possible in a popular edition of Burke’s speeches to find such 
statements as: ‘‘ Of the five great causes which he championed in his political 
life, posterity has judged him right in four cases and wrong in the fifth.” The 
fifth is, of course, the anti-Jacobin crusade. But, as Sir Philip Magnus shows, 
Burke’s reasons for championing certain liberties and for opposing the Great 
Revolution were precisely the same. It is sufficient to read some of the earlier 
addresses on America, or on English liberties, and then the Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France, to realize that all are founded on a belief in a moderate ideal of 
liberty which popular political movements had no power to modify. When Burke 
formally crossed the floor of the House of Commons, the change was not in Burke,— 
it was that House that had changed and passed him by. This was so with all 
the great political figures of the eighteenth century. Frederic, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Burke, each represented a particular phase in the march of events, leading to 
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nineteenth century industrialism and romanticism. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, politicians were opportunists, changing with the times. 
In the eighteenth, they held their ground. 

Which is the more desirable of the two alternatives is a very relevant question 
to-day. One may agree or disagree with Burke’s standpoint on constitutional 
liberties, but one cannot fail to respect it. In recent years not only the more 
reflective of English politicians have turned increasingly often to Burke, but 
great Irishmen also, such as Yeats. To those who wish to appreciate Burke’s 
thought this book is an admirable introduction. 


GENEVA—a fancied page of history in three acts. By Bernard Shaw. 
Illustrated by Feliks Topolski. Constable & Co. 4s., boards. 
7s. 6d., cloth. 

This play suggests the performance of a high spirited horse. The first 
round of jumping delights us, the second we await eagerly and watch 
unsatisfied, while in the third, ignoring all obstacles, the performer trots 
gamely round the course as one who would say, “I’ve shown what I can 
do, now think about it.” 

Speaking humbly and from afar, I think the play goes suddenly flat in the 
third act—after the Widow’s grandly dramatic moment. The Widow has come 
to the International Court of Justice and states her case. She has been obliged to 
kill her dearest friend—etiquette demanded that. Her husband has been murdered, 
her son must kill his father’s slayer “‘ if there is to be no redress but the blood 
feud.’’ She pleads for condemnation of her act. ‘‘ My name is Revenge. My name 
is Jealousy. My name is the unwritten law that is no law. Until you 
have dealt with me you have done nothing.’’ When the Judge tells her 
that this court passes moral judgments only she replies, “I understand 
perfectly. You can point the finger of the whole world at the slayer 
of my husband and say ‘ You are guilty of murder.’ You can put the 
same brand on my forehead. That is all you need do, all you can do. 
Then my dreams will cease and I shall kill myself.’”’ But she is not 
permitted to kill herself; Herr Battler—present in the Court—could not 
bear it. The Judge can promise only, “I will sentence the slayer of your 
husband when his offence is proved; and by that act I will deliver you 
from your dreams.” The Widow, strangely appeased, thanks him, the 
incident is closed, we are led back into the shallows, and feel—baffled. 
Yet why complain? This baffling quality, this eel-like escape is part of 
Shaw’s genius. 

G.B.S. can help the world to-day not, I believe, with his marvellous 
brain but through the personality that lives in every line he writes. 

And we are grateful for him. ie D:; 


BRIDGE HEAD. By Rutherford Mayne. Constable & Co. 2s. 6d. 
Rutherford Mayne’s Bridge Head has already appeared in Professor 
Canfield’s ‘‘ Plays of Changing Ireland.’’ We are glad to have it now in 
this new, small edition. A play of great poetic strength written in memory 
of those officers of the Land Commission who—like the play’s hero—have 
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given their life’s work and their vision to fair settlement of land in remote 
districts on our western seaboard. The setting is a tragic one ;—the man who 
believes that by his work he helps in “‘ wiping out the wrongs of centuries of 
oppression is met with blind hostility. Prejudice and greed, even on the part 
of those whom he would help, are the obstacles encountered ; yet the play is 
lightened throughout by a quizzical, kindly humour. 


Time’s WALL ASUNDER. By Roibedrd O Farachdin. Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 

It would be easy to describe Mr. O Farachdin as a religious poet and leave 
the matter at that were it not for the fact that the phrase is, as often as not, 
a contradiction in terms. Being a poet, Mr. O Farachain wants to take Heaven 
by assault and when the metal of verse rings truly, believes that time’s wall must 
needs fall asunder. Time’s wall happens to be stronger than that, and forces 
Mr. O Farachain to become a brilliant strategist. Only when dogma is new and 
trailing its own clouds of glory can a poet be content to be a catechist. Read 
straight through, these poems, in total effect, leave a feeling of mental exhilaration 
which is very considerably helped by the rapid experimental metres. Mr. 
O Farachdin’s syllogisms are difficult to catch, especially as his lines are shortened 
by their thought and yet move rapidly. 


Let Beatrice by, unpraised. 
Do so with Socrates. 
Read Homer unamazed. 


Store your awe, 

save your praise. 
The last law 

opens veils 

and shows it more 
to-be than be-man, 
to-be-man more 

than more-to-be-man. 


You know bodies 
wakened war. 

This J know, 

that bodies are; 
that flesh and blood 
are far more golden 
than Beethoven’s 
flesh and blood; 
that Plato well 
might worship me, 
if I could tell 

how mind can be. 


The most mysterious word God said 
was ‘ Be there things beside Godhead.’ 
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This may appear astringent and difficult, but in a country where emotional 
devotion is the all-in-all, mental discipline has its own pleasures. A preference 
for hard and sinewy words indicates Mr. © Farachdin’s revolt from a tradition 
of vague emotionalism ; and this hardness of vocabulary owes something to a 
Gaelic background. This Gaelic influence, as in his first book, is still kept 
separate in the writer’s mind, an intellectual process as in the answer of the 
monks of Derry :— 


~We whet the chisels of our minds on chastity, and bite 

the basalt, learning. Thus we carve a causeway to the light. 
And while the sun goes sidling on from sky to sky, we mark 
with strict arithmetic of prayer the day from dark to dark. 


But this process enables Mr. © Farachain to catch in his variations of Norman- 
Irish lyric the authentic note, though in terms of his own. The Beset Wife, for 
example, becomes an interplay of mind rather than a mere emotional struggle. 


Unless you ferret and find, 
within your mind, 

some master-trick. 

I am wax to his wick! 


One of the best poems in the book, Autumn Afternoon, deals with cyclists on the 
Bray Road and shows both the exactness and flexibility of his manner. 


The problem of religion and poetry in this country is both difficult and 
attractive. Mr. O Farachdin is the first writer of his generation to react from 
the simplicities of folk lyric. So far, his approach is purely a personal one and 
he does not see the problem as a whole. 

A. CLARKE. 


FISHERMAN’S WAKE. By Temple Lane. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 

In the two decades before we achieved our measure of political indepen- 
dence, our poets, Hyde, Yeats, Colum and Stephens, created an imaginative 
Folk-Ireland which promised on account of its stir and richness to be the source 
of all Irish art for generations to come. Whatever has happened to counteract 
this inspiration, our younger poets would seem to have reached it at the ebb. 
Miss Temple Lane has made a gallant attempt to mould herself to its spirit, but 
the process is somewhat laboured. She inlays where the elder poets would show 
the natural grain of the wood; and the book, accordingly, does not yield that 
satisfaction which one expects from a poet with such gifts of imagery and 
fancy. 


Perhaps Miss Temple Lane has not come to grips really with her country 
Ireland, or is still limed in its external charms, in its cliches of phrase and fancy. 
For most of us, a hint of Kiltartanese can destroy a fine poem. No poet of 
quality uses it, and there can be no work more Irish in feeling and texture than, 
say, Stephens, Clarke or Colum. Any one of those, in fantasy, grotesquerie or 
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mere fun would have been too realistic to allow into their work the strained 
naivete of the following stanza. 


“I ’d light for you all terror that is hid— 
And if in death you see queer shapes around 
You can think too—‘ She told me, so she did 
About those pucks! My prayer will keep you sound: 
I ‘ll make it half a prayer and half a charm, 
On Love’s hot anvil bent and hammered white, 
Cooled at a holy well. God kill all harm, 
And spancel sins that trip us up at night. 


There do be Pucks the way you go at night.” 


To be naive in a natural way is probably the most difficult of all the poetic 
attitudes. Stephens could adopt it with a wealth of grotesque fantasy and 
invest himself with some of the spaces of the fourth dimension. But with Miss 
Temple Lane we are too conscious of the artifice. She is a better poet when 
her approach is emotional rather than romantic and when her speech aims at 
dignity rather than colloquial colour. Where the approach combines both the 
emotional and the romantic, as in the title poem ‘“ Fisherman’s Wake,” the 
resulting poem is a curious mixture of good things and bad. This poem, as a 
matter of fact, would seem to reveal her real attitude to her country material. 
By using such colloquialisms as ‘“ they waked him proud,” and “ as drunk as sin ” 
she destroys with a fake heartiness a serious and delicate mood. 

The average modern reader of poetry will allow his poet no licence of any 
kind, and if the poet does not seem to live on the same level as his theme, or 
at least on the same level of sophistication as his reader, it will be taken for 
granted that no very vital energies are involved. No modern poet can treat the 
ballad material of the people as the people’s poets would have treated it four or 
five or six decades ago and not seem to have his tongue in his cheek. We can 
only use a theme with effect if we believe in it. ‘‘ O’Driscoll’s Courting ’’ might 
have made a good Eighteenth Century ballad, but in Miss Lane’s hands it seems 
see a spot of melodrama, lacking reality because we have outlived the 
theme. 

When Miss Lane speaks with her own voice, her craft is cunning and correct, 
and her verse easy and natural. She has a gift for the phrase, and a real control 
over her medium. 


JourRNEY THRouGH Lire. By Amedée Ozenfant. Gollancz. 16s. 


The author of the odd, disturbing book called ‘‘ The Foundation of Modern 
Art’’ has produced another volume which has, not only a very different format 
but a singularly different appeal. Written around the stages in the production 
of a large painting it develops as a political document. It is a view of our own 
times seen through the sensitive and alert eyes of a painter. Perhaps, even 
then, it is not quite the kind of book the author thinks. However, in the main 
it purports to describe the mental environment round about the work going to 
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produce the picture which he calls “‘ Life’’ now hanging in the Gallery of the 
Luxembourg. So we have an autobiographical fragment “‘ the story of a period, 
a man, of a picture’’ from one trip to Athens, 1931, to the next in 1934. But 
what overwhelms it all,is the political pre-occupation in Ozenfant’s mind: the 
world is very much with him, principalities, powers and their policies. He is 
earnest, freedom-loving, sympathetic towards the “‘ Left ’’ and the proletariat. 
But his self-styled “ four years of life, still hot ” keeps its tale clear of the working 
of the “ Academy ’’ which he conducts with success in Paris. And so, too, 
about his personal life there is almost nothing. Just a glimpse, here and there. 
Somehow the design for his great picture declines in interest as it progresses. 
There are four illustrations which represent the stages of its advance towards 
completion. The whole book as a self-manifestation of the French middle class 
intelligence—sympathetic, responsive, alert, liberal and yet, narrow—is somehow, 
in its elusive fashion, remarkably significant. The man is made manifest as more 
engaging and more impressive than the picture. One begins to want to have 
him make another book to tell all about his own particular life of home and 
school, his teaching and his chatty conversation of everyday, no longer lecturing 
about “ Life.’’ Like the pictured four stages of the picture’s progress illustrated 
in a half-tone monochrome the story too lacks its essential colour. Just enough 
of personality—and an engaging one—comes across to induce interest. And 
would Ozenfant but set out to make a book simply about himself and his ordinary 
days we would know more, there is little doubt about his work as a painter: 
more than he tells in all these pages of exposition and argument with his pro- 
tagonist Mr. But. We want to meet “ Monsieur Why”’ the personality which 
stands opposite to old But. 


“ STATUES ROUND THE City HALL.”” By DenisIreland. (Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Denis Ireland is by birth a Belfastman, and was by birth and environment 
an Ulster Unionist. Now he thinks he is an Irish Nationalist ; but he’s nothing 
so peripheral as that. His country is Ireland, Denis Ireland. There he finds 
his pleasure, presides over his little parliament of tastes and habits, and passes 
resolutions, but I’m sure doesn’t carry them all out. In this book of singular 
charm and kindliness he lives in Belfast, in the West of Ireland, in Philadelphia 
and New York, and in many other places ; he is at the front in the now rather 
dated Great War ; he meets girls and parts from them with a shrug of humorous 
resignation which goes far to explain why they parted from im ; he encounters 
an ex-Black and Tan, rather more black than tan. Everywhere he is himself, 
everywhere we are Denis Ireland, too, and see the world that he sees, a whimsical, 
not unfriendly, rather sentimentalized, Lacedemonian world where the girls 
are not too hot, nor adversity too cold. You will smile and call up memories 
as you drive round the world with Mr. Ireland’s goggles on. He does not do 
justice to the statues round Belfast City Hall ; but no one could. They cannot 
be intolerable to him. He still dwells near them; and Zion is still spelt with 


a ce B.”’ 
Lynn DOYLE. 
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Tue RAINBOW IN THE VALLEY. By James Creed Meredith. Dublin: Brown 
and Nolan. 6s. 


Having rejected the temptation to contrast Mr. Meredith’s novel novel with 
Mallock’s New Republic or Lowes Dickinson’s Modern Symposium and having 
dismissed all utopias since More’s from his mind, the reviewer, unless he have 
attained an omniscience denied to the present one, is left with the toughest of 
problems. Shall he treat it as a serious contribution to fiction? No, for it is 
not that. Or to philosophy? There, if he is not like Mr. Meredith an approved 
translator, which implies also an experienced exponent, of one or more of the 
classical philosophers, his own competence may bid him pause. For this book 
may be approached as literature, if Arnold’s “ a criticism of life ’’ is a criterion ; 
as philosophy, if spoken thinking may be so classified, or as life—not life in the 
raw which it is not but as an inquisition into civilisation at the cross roads, seen 
in part through the brain lobes of the Martians, if brain be their organ of thought 
and in part through those of the group of savants whom Mr. Meredith’s fancy 
assembles as the speakers of his heterogeneous dialogues. The scene is laid in 
China. To establish communications there between Mars and the earth the 
author has recourse to scientific miracle. Is it celestial radio? He does not 
quite give away his savants’ secret discoveries and if the curious reader would 
insist on a complete congruousness throughout the tale that will be in spite of 
a warning in the foreword. In short, as fiction there is insufficient illusion and 
the transitions from sublunary to translunar communication are abrupt. It is 
rather as commentory on ourselves than as revelation of our said-to-be next 
neighbours in Mars that terrestrial people will sharpen their critical faculties 
on the parry and thrust of these dialogues ‘‘ about it and about.’’ There is indeed 
much comic relief, not always homogeneous, yet it is not for its stories or its story 
that the diligent reader will thread the mazes of this dialectical philosophising 
and return to his seldom opened volumes of Spinoza, Kant or Hegel. It is rather 
for its ingenuity. 

Is it more than ingenuity, this conversational give and take of belief and 
doubt, axiom and counter-axiom, monism and dualism? Let the reader sample 
it. Chang the Chinaman is talking: ‘I cannot see,” he said, “ that it affects 
the truth of Hegel’s philosophy that Green has discovered the trick of the system. 
He says the antithesis between relation and things related is not absolute but is 
transcended in our ordinary thought. Well and good. The distinction between 
a subject that we desire to talk about and a predicate that tells what we desire 
to say about it—which can only be expressed in relation to other things—is also 
purely subjective. The subject is only indeterminate being, nothing at all, 
blank darkness. The predicate is the light in which the blank of the subject is 
completely merged. Well and good. The point of view of the Absolute Idea 
is simply the true point of view with which and not with mere being we ought 
to begin. It is simply freedom from illusions of our own making. Well and 
good.’” There is more and the more is necessary for further elucidation but if the 
reviewer were to attempt commentary based on the full text how should he gain 
the reader’s acquiescence either in citation or discussion? And it would 
be unfair. For there are running commentaries which do not involve a return 
to the philosophical classics, even if their bases may be found there: ‘‘ Williams 
believes his mind should keep on developing and trace out an historic evolution. 
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He studies it as if it belonged to another person.’ That is plain good sense. 
Is it Mr. Creed Meredith speaking ? It is in any case well to be reminded of the 
relation of mind to a self and the book which aims at getting under the reader’s 
guard and finding a vital spot which may be made aware of thought as man’s 
real being is worth writing and reading. But the general reader, if he do not lay 
the book aside because it is not a thriller or perhaps fails in conviction as a comedy 
of manners—a moot point that !—will like it best for its scattered criticisms 
of life: “I wish you would explain your mania for climbing up hills.” “I 
suppose it is a yearning for something beyond. Certainly I do not believe I am 
fleeing from myself. I rather think I am trying to find myself.” Or: “I do 
not believe any scientist ever invented anything without it making him feel a 
fool for not having thought of it before.’ * I like its aphoristic touches. 

Much of the philosophising concerns public life and there are dialogues in 
which the writer disguises himself proteanly and thoroughly in arguments con- 
cerning partition, nationality, national humour, peace and war. (‘‘ No one was 
thinking what would happen if there was not another World War but a World 
Peace.) Perhaps the author’s own hopes are hinted in the methods the Martians 
found effective for durable peace and there is much in these discursive talks for 
jurists, legislators and doctors of things-in-general to perpend. One asks for 
further light on the Martians’ constitution whereby territory is delimited alti- 
tudinously (as houses are divided in flats) and asks oneself before closing the book’s 
polymorphic pages how soon will Mr. Meredith achieve a compacter sequel. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG Man. By John Dos Passos. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 
396 pp. . 

Those who don’t like Dos Passos’s work anyway will not appreciate this 
novel. (In any case they are hardly likely to be reading this review.) But the 
latest Dos Passos has to face criticism on another front—from those who 
applauded both the technique, and the political tendency, of Manhattan Transfer 
and the trilogy that went to make U.S.A. 

Adventures of a Young Man is the story of Glenn Spotswood, the son of a 
pacifist and low church university teacher, and his ‘adventures’ are in the 
now familiar genre of the idealist in quest of values in a hostile material world ; 
he works his way through a college education, works in a bank and a pioneer 
farm, travels as a labour organizer, joins the Communist party, and breaks 
with it, enlists to fight in Spain, and is killed not in the straight anti-fascist 
struggle, but as a result of political intrigues by the Communist party. Hence 
Dos Passos is to be classed by Stalinist spokesmen as a “ Trotskyist ’’ and takes 
his place beside such notable figures as Gide, Edmond Wilson, Breton and 
Diego Rivera. : 

This is the first novel Dos Passos has produced since his definite break 
with the Comintern, and as far as I know it is the first considerable attempt 
that has been made to inject the dissatisfaction with a centralized authoritarian 
revolutionary movement into fiction form. I find it completely successful 
throughout the bulk of the book: it admirably portrays the irritating milieu 
of petty liberal reformism and the first exhilaration of political activity in a 
mass revolutionary movement, then the heart-rending nature of gradual dis- 
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illusionment as it becomes evident that the degree of organization in the 
Communist parties today is only possible at the expense of an overwhelming 
loss in human integrity and personal honesty. And finally the appalling 
recognition that, at the present moment in the history of the Socialist revolu- 
tionary movement, there is no substantial alternative. It is at this point in 
the story—the trough of Glenn Spotswood’s disillusion, and his subsequent 
departure for Spain—that the internal integrity of the book seems to me to 
break down. It is as if the bitterness of the experience to be conveyed had 
overwhelmed the author. Up to this the situation had evolved internally even 
in its most doctrinal aspects, but in the last long chapter about Spain, doctrine 
is laid on, as it were, from the outside—the subject matter is emotionally un- 
digested. One has the same impression as in reading the later parts of 
Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don. 

But, politics aside, there seems a more profound criticism to be made of 
Dos Passos’s later fiction in general. It concerns the fundamentals of the author’s 
outlook on life. And if, as seems probable, we are right in regarding the present 
work as being, to some extent anyway, projected autobiography, we have a clue 
to this problem. Reading the U.S.A. trilogy, however interesting the individual 
incidents, and however impressive the highlights, one was conscious of a curious 
and oppressive greyness (in outlook which made the last book in particular, 
The Big Money, surprisingly difficult to read. It is possible to trace this impression 
to the puritanism of the author’s view of life, and this puritanism is especially 
evident in the treatment of sex. Dos Passos seems unable to imagine a normal 
and dynamic relation between the sexes: happy family life for him always 
equals social reaction, and his revolutionaries, where they are individualized, 
are almost always young men goaded forward by a frustrated emotional life. 
In Adventures of a Young Man, a puritan upbringing, sex frustration and the 
revolutionary are all fused in its protagonist, the result is a terribly conscientious 
and intense striving for moral integrity, with a complete incapacity for the 
emotional relaxation which makes life worth living, so that death in the early 
thirties actually comes as a relief to the prematurely aged hero. (Of course, 
I know it is a debatable problem for moralists where the ‘ right life’ and the 
“good life’ meet.) 

Dos Passos’s attitude to sex has something in common with that of Henry 
James and T. S. Eliot, and I suppose Germans are already writing theses on frus- 
tration in American puritan literature. As an individual as well as as a novelist 
Dos Passos is up against the problem so aptly dramatized by Santayana in 
The Last Puritan. One of the characters in 1919, in bidding farewell to Paris, 
exclaims : We It took the war to teach us how to live,” and that novel, with 
its impressionistic portrayal of the complex interacting of American and Latin 
ways of living, is the nearest Dos Passos has come to analyzing this problem, 
on the resolution of which his appeal as a novelist ultimately depends. 

If I have taken so much space in elaborating criticisms of Dos Passos’s 
work, it is because he is one of the half-dozen novelists now writing in English 
who seems to me to merit such attention. I can only advise anyone who likes 
a really powerful novel in the American realist tradition, raising social and 
political problems of the first importance, to get hold of this book before those 
blasted censors do. GRATTAN FREYER. 
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THE SEA TowER. By Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

LovE Has No REsurRRECTION, and Other Stories. By E. M. Delafield. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

THE Se ge HIsTORY OF WHITE BEN. By Clemence Dane. Heinemann. 
s. 6d. 

THE SToRY OF MoNnA SHEEHY. By Lord Dunsany. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The Sea Tower must be added to Sir Horace Walpole’s recent Tales of Horror. 
The appropriate note is struck immediately and expertly in the very first para- 
graph. When the wind moans eerily and the young bride, Christina, feels 
chilled, we know that there will be strange goings-on at the old country house. 
The theme is not an unfamiliar one for it deals with the raging jealousy of a 
mother-in-law, whose obsession eventually develops into total madness. Frus- 
trated in her own life and in her devouring love for her son, Mrs. Field attempts 
to get his young bride, Christina, into her power. Sir Horace Walpole anticipates 
obvious criticism for he makes Christina sceptical of her own frightened state 
and refers to her “ Jane Austen mockery of the properties of melodrama and 
smiling confidence in the normality of everyday life.” Even the sinister hostility 
of Simpson, the maid, seemed unreal to Christina. ‘‘ Here again, seen in the 
distance and from the comforting safety of second hand, was a stock figure of 
all the tales of violence from Mrs. Radcliffe to Wilkie Collins, and beyond.’”’ But 
the effect of the book has to be judged by its climax, the torture scene with its 
stripping, red hot poker and misapplied psychology. The real trouble is that 
these vague and monstrous shadows cast by a debased romanticism on the wall 
belong to another age. 

Miss Delafield’s short stories are as apt and as neat as their titles: ‘‘ The 
Young are in Earnest,” “‘ Mothers Don’t Know Everything,” “It’s All Too 
Difficult,” “It all came right in the End,’ and so on. These titles have a 
proverbial or moral turn and the stories themselves depend not so much on the 
surprise of event as on an ironic anti-climax. Miss Delafield has a shrewd know- 
ledge of human nature, though she uses it only superficially, since the serious 
range of the magazine market is necessarily limited. We all know the doting 
mother who really makes her child miserable, the girl who is going overseas to 
be married and meets a discarded lover, the indispensable woman whose friends 
find themselves happier without her. The quick ironic moral of the stories is 
flattering to the reader, since it can usually be anticipated. But a slightly 
malicious touch gives verve to these clever thumb-nail studies of types and 
typical situations. 

Miss Clemence Dane’s book is an elaborate allegory of the not too distant 
future, some time after another great war. The first part of the book has a 
curiously attractive imaginative quality, for Miss Dane draws on the child mind and 
the dying folklore of the English countryside. White Ben is an aged scarecrow, 


“There stood the scarecrow of the field, mounted on a hillock 
matted over by couch-grass so coarse that its blades could draw blood. 
Through the loose root-stock white campions rose up to flower about 
the scarecow’s wooden ankle, while sturdier briony writhed up him 
like a snake, hung his black shoulders with a natural jewellery, and 
held firm his bowler hat. The rooks used him as a look-out, and beneath 
his arms the campion had grown the richer for their droppings.” 
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His memories, when they are dimly stirred, go back through the ages of 
oppression, the crushed Saxons, Lackland, poor Watt, Bloody Mary, the En- 
closure of the Common lands of the poor. He is rigged out anew with a variety 
of old garments, comes alive and finds himself acquiring the contrary charac- 
teristics of the former owners of the clothes. White Ben Campion sets out on 
his travels, meets all sorts of characters, takes part in a revolution and, forgetting 
his original mission, develops a lust for power. The moral of the allegory is 
plain, though Miss Dane has to resort to a variety of subterfuges in order to blend 
fantasy with the realities of modern political and social conditions. In a shorter 
form, this queer allegory, with its traditional background, could have preserved 
firm outline. In a book of over four hundred pages, the original imaginative 
impetus becomes lost. 

Lord Dunsany’s recent novels always bring one back with a sharp twinge 
of remembrance and nostalgia to that almost forgotten Ireland of distant blue 
hills, lonely roads and boglands, mysterious at twilight. Unfortunately, he 
preserves a naieveté which was effective enough in the early days of the Irish 
literary revival when all the world seemed young. Was Mona Sheehy really 
a fairy child? The parish priest himself is not quite certain and on sundry 
points has to consult an older priest. The simple dream-peasants of Athroonagh 
believe implicitly that Mona was one of the “ Others,” and are only real in their 
superstitious avoidance of the unfortunate youngster. Mona runs away with 
a wandering band of tinkers and the story develops into an amusing series of 
fantastic innocent complications, which have the genuine Dunsany touch. 


A GARDENER’S PROGRESS. By Fred Stoker. pp. xiv-+457. London: Putnam. 
1939. I5s. net. 

The temptation is great to review this most sincere and interesting 
book by telling my own gardening story, but I must desist from writing 
a volume as long as Dr. Stoker’s. We have gone different ways. His 
plants are not my plants. His gardening adventures have omitted, it 
seems, completely most of my special favourites: his disasters have not 
been my disasters, his successes not my successes. He has not been tempted 
by Cyananthus, Cremanthodium (at present showing signs of recovery after 
an anxious seedling-hood!), Phytewma, Draba, Putoria calabrica (which I 
raised from Floraire seed at Ballybrack and lost when it was reasonably 
to be expected to flower), Sollya (which grew and flowered and died at 
Ballybrack), Moraea, Watsonia, Ostrowskia, Acidanthera (which Mr. Alan 
McMullen flowered from a bulb of mine, though I could not!), Gazania, 
Gerbera, Lachenalia, Indigofera, Cassia, Coronilla, Hedysarum, Diplacus, 
Haberlea, Ornithogalum arabicum (which flowered gloriously one year at 
Ballybrack and never again) 

He tried the rarer Androsaces, but has no word of praise for the 
commoner and easier, the glory of the spring rock-garden. ‘‘ Androsaces 
fell flat on my fancy,” he says (p. tor). He has little to say about 
Primulas, and nothing about the blue or the double Primroses. He likes 
the Ericaceae, I don’t. He succeeded with Jankaea Heldreichii—I never 
tried it, though I have seen it flourishing at Brackenstown. He insists 
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that Saxifraga oppositipolia needs shade: mine grew luxuriantly in sun at 
Ballybrack, but at Terenure, still in sun, it has been swamped by the 
luxuriant Androsace. Dr. Stoker is critical of the use of stone in ‘ rock- 
gardens’’ and of the value of peat for “ peat-loving’”’ plants. I have 
found stone useful for keeping soil in place and for providing a north 
aspect where none is naturally available. I find peat useful for mixing with 
soil in seed-pans and for making a “rock-garden’’ compost, but it must 
not be overdone. Dr. Stoker was successful with Shortia and Schizocodon, 
neither of which I have ever tried. He has a double Sanguinaria 
canadensis : I have only a single, which I got from a flourishing plantation 
near Ulverston. I have never found Lewisias easy (p. 433), and have 
abandoned them. I have, so far, also failed with Nomocharis, whether in 
pot or open, though I am not troubled with mice (p. 433). Dr. Stoker 
finds Nomocharis easy! Primula Winteri and Primula nutans have not 
tempted him. I tried them at Ballybrack and was for a season successful, 
but only for a season. The Rock Pinks get no word of praise, not even 
Dianthus Knappi with its swaying forests of little yellow butterflies. 

He is not interested in Herbs. I have always loved them. I grew 
many at Grange during the Great War, including Cedronella. At Malahide, 
encouraged by another physician, Dr. Hampton (of Chesham) who knows 
more about Herbs than anyone else, perhaps, I added to my collection 
save of the rarer ones like Costmary (Allcost). I always loved Bergamot. 
Almost the only Herb I have never grown is Rue. The mints are delightful 
and useful. Apple Mint is the best for Mint Sauce. Winter Savoury is 
better than Summer Savoury, and annual Majoram infinitely better than 
the coarse perennial. The so-called Tarragon grown from seed is not 
worth growing: the true Tarragon never seeds. But Dr. Stoker’s book is 
an interesting record—to any gardener, at least, and it is free from the 
fatuous and incorrect information so often to be found in popular handbooks 
on Gardening. T. B. RupMosE-BRrown. 


CARNATIONS AND ALL DrantHus. By Montagu C. Allwood. Allwood Bros., 
Haywards Heath (reprint by Garden Book Club, 1939). 


This work, first published in 1926, and in a second edition in 1935, and 
now issued by one of Messrs. Foyle’s many enterprises, the Garden Book 
Club, to its members, belies its title, unless ‘“‘ All Dianthus’’ is a pun on the 
name of the author, whose firm has put various Dianthus hybrids on the market. 
It is no doubt a full guide to the growing, especially the commercial growing, of 
carnations and of Messrs. Allwood’s specialities, but it is weak on the historical 
side, and it does not deal with “ All Dianthus.”’ 

The Dianthus species, as apart from nurserymen’s hybrids, are very cavalierly 
treated. In the Chapter on “ Dianthus for Rock Gardens,’ very few are men- 
tioned out of the hundred or more species known to botanists and gardeners. 
Messrs. Correvon of Floraire list about 80 botanical species, Hocker Edge Gardens 
list 30. The main space is devoted to the Allwood hybrids. I am a gardener, 
not a nurseryman, and I should have wished to see a fuller treatment of the Rock 
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Pinks. Among those not mentioned are the yellow Dianthus Knappt, one of 
the very few yellow Rock Pinks, Dianthus Seguieri, which is of interest because 
it flowers very late, the excellent Dianthus Monspessulanus, and very many other 
beautiful and interesting species. Dianthus caesius, the Cheddar Pink, is most 
unfortunately misspelt Carsius (p. 14), Calsius (pp. 93-95), calcius (index). 
Other misspellings are forcatus (p. 213), plumarts (p. 213). 

I do not like the plural ‘‘ Dianthuses”’ (p. 1). The sentence (pp. 2-3): 
It is very evident that the Dutch growers were still sending yellow carnations 
and picotees to England in the early part of the nineteenth century, for Thomas 
Hogg, the ex-schoolmaster and eminent florist of Paddington Green, Middlesex, 
in his book published over a century ago, described the carnation as ‘‘ The Queene 
of Beautie and of.flowers, but difficult to grow’”’ is a non-seyuiter. Where do 
yellow carnations come in? In any case, it must be considered extremely im- 
probable that the yellow carnations are derived from Dianthus Caryophyllus. 

T. B. RupDMOsE-BRown. 


CHILD OF MISFORTUNE. By C. Day Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 350 pp. 

This is the story of two brothers who go to school and go to Oxford (or 
was it Cambridge ?) and then emerge into the Wide World. They have different 
characters, and they live different lives, but neither of them ever does anything 
which could be considered Bad Form. This is just a thoroughly dull novel, 
but it is not a conspicuously bad novel—the English is free from grammatical 
faults and the characters, if uninteresting, are not patently crude. 

GF: 


Goop MorNING MiDNIGHT. By Jean Rhys. London: Constable. 7s. 6d. 
THE Runaway. By Kathleen Norris. London: John Murray. 7s. 6d. 

“Good Morning Midnight”’ is a Character novel wherein Ego is maintained. It 
is a stronger story than the author’s ‘‘ Voyage in the Dark,” in motif as well as in 
expression. Lonely, drinking women who emerge into a world of gaiety—Sasah, 
who tells about her contacts, is one of them—are apt to be palling, unless their 
moods and actions are expressed in some style of originality ; and psychology— 
or, rather, that which sometimes passes as psychology, in mistaken meanings 
of that term—in a novel becomes boring if the subject is not handled with econ- 
omy of words. The author, knowing all about that, of course, has struck the 
proper balance between over-description and brevity, and her originality is not 
stressed to the point of ridiculousness. The settings of the story are London and 
Paris ; but why a lonely woman should go from the one city to the other, because 
of her revulsion from her fellow humans, is not quite clear—the old saw of the 
“ frying-pan ’’ still stands. 

In Kathleen Norris’s ‘‘ The Runaway” we are in a completely different 
atmosphere. This author of so many best sellers on two continents looks upon 
Life in a kindly, sympathetic spirit ; and in this work she shows again her deep 
understanding of the modern world, and she solves and explains the many problems 
which her youthful characters have to face. There is virility in the people about 
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whom she writes, and there is reality in her domestic and rural descriptions. 
The story runs smoothly from the beginning, in California, to the ending. It 
will be welcomed by her public. 


BLUBBER SHIP. By Nial O’Malley Keys. London: Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


The most astonishing part of this autobiographical interlude is in the story 
of ten weeks spent in a floating hell ; of ten weeks during which a mere lad, 
who knew not the difference between Port and Starboard, became bo’sun and 
assumed “‘ veritable command ”’ of a Pacific whaler. It is a crude story of a 
mutinous mob afloat in a craft so dangerously and deplorably ill-found, badly 
handled and mismanaged, that one wonders if there is any mercantile marine 
authority at Californian ports, and if American shipowners really care anything 
about working costs and efficiency. This is not a book for the fastidious. 
Maddened men reel across greasy decks, fighting with fists and axes, flourishing 
knives, and running amok ; and toughs from another vessel come aboard and 
beat-up the whole ship’s company, saving only the captain who already is laid 
out by whiskey. There are intervals when a prodigious amount of work is 
done, but these are overshadowed by a picture of brutality upon which the lurid 
colours have been slapped with the same prodigality with which the ever- 
drunken skipper painted his life-boats while some of the crew looked on. 


THE OPEN Sky. By L. A. G. Strong. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Risinc. By Myrtle Johnston. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Strong has disappointed us this time. In spite of the beauty of 
his writing this tale grows wearisome. We tire of the repeated scenes 
between David Heron, an Englishman seeking rest and strength on the 
desolate Irish coast, and Sheila, the girl whom he encounters. We tire 
of hearing what David felt and did not feel; his self analysis is painful. 
The book is too long. But in compensation come those lovely descriptive 
passages in which the author is second to no living Irish writer. 

The Rising comes to us in truly romantic vein. Here is Ireland in 
the sixties, downtrodden, starved, but indomitable. Here are brave hopes, 
wild plans and, when hopes are frustrated, a very gallant stand. I think 
Miss Johnston’s work is over-coloured and that her characters are done too 
much to type, but her scenes, such as the midnight drilling and the last desperate 


fight, live in memory. Tv. D 


Le JEU DE LA D&FENSE AU BRIDGE. By Docteur-Armand Iselin. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. 235. Editor: Ernest Flammarion, 26 Rue Racine, Paris. 

This work on defence tactics in Bridge will be found useful by those who do 
not wish to study such lengthly manuals as the Red Book, and who wish to 
learn some points of the game in French language. The familiar coups are 
explained, Culbertson (who is, of course, as well known in France as in the rest 
of the world) is quoted, and numerous examples of difficult hands are illustrated. 
Dr. Iselin’s treatise is more for the student than for the advanced player. 


15 FITZWILLIAM SQUARE, 
DUBLIN. 
10th October, 1939. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

The October issue of the DUBLIN MAGAZINE contains a review of my 
biography of Tone which I feel bound to answer in the interest alike of historical 
truth and of my own reputation for accuracy and fairness. Your reviewer and 
I differ widely in our opinions on the French Revolution and its effects in Ireland, 
and I cannot ask for space to argue out such general questions. It is quite true 
that I admire Pitt (though by no means Fitzgibbon) and that I do not regard 
Tone—a man soaked in English culture and French politics—as a reed pipe 
through which the spirit of Ireland blew; moreover, I hold to what I have said 
about the Humbert invasion and the ’Ninety-Eight Rebellion. But the purpose 
of this letter is to deal with allegations of error in matters of fact. 


€ 


(x) Mr. O’Hegarty complains that I reproach Tone for “entering upon”’ a 
scheme of Keogh’s for the formation of an alternative Government in 1792 with 
Lord Abercorn as Viceroy, and he asserts that Tone merely broached it to George 
Knox and was himself opposed to it. Incidentally, for one who pontificates 
about accuracy, Mr. O’Hegarty is curiously sloppy in twice quoting me as saying 
that Tone “‘entered upon” the scheme, when in fact I wrote “ entered 
into.” 


My answer is, firstly, that I did not make Tone’s action a matter of reproach. 
I doubt whether the Government could have been upset in the way proposed, 
even if Lord Abercorn had been more amenable. But otherwise, not being as 
irritable as your reviewer, I see no particular objection to the scheme. It is, I 
feel, in contrast with many of Tone’s actions and statements, but I do not 
therefore condemn it. 


Secondly, as to the fact. My statement was: 


‘Tone, after some hesitation entered into a scheme of Keogh’s which had 
nothing in it of revolution and not much of parliamentary reform.” 


I then gave the details of the scheme. The question is whether it is untrue 
that Tone entered into it. Mr. O’Hegarty imagines that he disposes of the 
matter by quoting an extract about it from Tone’s diary, where Tone says that, 
while he will put it to George Knox, it appears to him to be a bad scheme. The 
entry in which that remark occurs is dated 29th September, 1792. Tone goes 
on to think aloud on the subject under that date, stating pros as well as cons, 
and concludes as follows : 
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“ Reform seems a good way off and all this would be gaining ground in the 
meantime. It would be making something like a people of which something 
might be made. If these men come in, we should have a tolerably honest, I 
believe, but certainly a very strong Government. What would become of Mr. 
Hutton in that case? And P.P.? I am lost in sensations of troubled emotions. 
What will Knox say to all this? Is it castle-building or not? A fine fellow I 
am to-night, not worth a groat and planning the subversion of Ministers.’’ 


Mr. O’Hegarty ignores this passage. 


But there are further entries in the diary. On October 24th Tone break- 
fasted with Knox and opened the subject to him. Knox was impressed, and, 
says the diary, “entered into” all the articles minutely with Tone. Tone 
brought a report that evening to Keogh which was evidently optimistic. The 
following day he breakfasted with Knox once more and walked round the Green 
discussing the scheme, “ pressing all the arguments again ’’ and dwelling on the 
strength of the Government that might be formed. There is no longer a word 
of the objections to it, and Tone’s account of the conversation ends thus: 


“Knox and he (Tone) agree that there is no immediate danger of violence 
on the part of the people, but that there is forming a gradual mass of discontent 
which will at no short day break out, and especially if a war should arise, and that 
this discontent is inflamed and accelerated by the gross petulance and indiscretion 
of Government here. This may probably be dispersed without breaking by such 
an arrangement as we meditate.”’ 


On November 3rd Tone promised (half playfully, no doubt) to be Knox’s 
private secretary when Knox is Chief Secretary. On November 11th the scheme 
was shattered by an answer from Abercorn making it a condition that the 
Catholics should renounce their agitation and their plans for a Convention. 


I submit, therefore, that my account of Tone’s connection with Keogh’s 
scheme was absolutely correct, and that it is Mr. O’Hegarty who, from careless- 
ness or prejudice, has suppressed the truth. 


(2) Mr. O’Hegarty is equally indignant about my description of the attempt 
to get employment for Tone from the Fitzwilliam administration in 1795. Here 
again he purports to dispose of the subject by a brief quotation from a long 
memorandum ; in his eyes the fact that Tone wrote: ‘‘I told Mr. Hamill I did 
not wish to form any connection with the present administration ’’ is conclusive 
proof that Tone did not desire such a post, and he adds that I ignore the 
statement of Tone junior that “ my father finally refused this offer.” 


I do not ignore the statement of Tone junior ; on the contrary, I mention 
that he “‘ struggles to represent ’’ the Whigs as approaching his father with offers 
which were declined. Neither was I unconscious of the remark to Mr. Hamill. 
Deeds, however, are more convincing than words. Tone undoubtedly felt a 
delicacy about allowing the Catholics to seek a job for him, and his discomfort 
is reflected in his memorandum and in his son’s almost comical perversion of what 
occurred. But the fact remains that he did so allow them, and not only allowed 
them but briefed them, and not only briefed them but included in the Brief 
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statements so misleading that they might without extravagant harshness be 
called lies. Had he really abandoned the United Irishmen in May 1793 because 
he resented their pressing the Catholics to demand parliamentary reform? Had 
he really had no responsibility for the formation of the National Guards ? 


(3) Mr. O’Hegarty objects to my calling it significant that Tone did not 
complete his account of his career in Ireland. He says that Tone has told us 
that the part omitted (like other parts which were not omitted) was sufficiently 
covered by diaries. But I am not compelled to believe, and I do not believe, 
that the reason which Tone gives is the only reason there was. I think he tired 
of describing a career which, as it proceeded, became more difficult to present as 
a harmonious whole. This is a matter of opinion, but I am as much entitled to 
have an opinion as Mr. O’Hegarty is. The year 1793 did after all include such 
events as the revelation of Digges’s treachery, the selection of Lord Moira as 
godfather to Tone’s son, the Dublin dinner to Moira, where the toasts, drawn up 
by Tone and Keogh, gave so much offence to the United Irishmen, the curious 
correspondence between Tone in Ireland and Moira in England, the visit of 
Russell to the Chateau Boue, when Tone chided him for resigning his Dungannon 
magistracy, and Tone’s letter to Faulkner's Journal of July, in which he says 
“‘T for one do not wish to break that (the British) connection, provided it can 
be, as I am sure it can, preserved consistently with the honour, the interests 
and the happiness of Ireland.’’ 


It may be added that the French emissary, Oswald, who came to Ireland in 
1793, made—almost certainly—no contact with Tone, and that some of Drennan’s 
references to the latter are full of suspicion. I do not say that Tone’s conduct 
was discreditable ; I do say that it would have been difficult for him to square 
it with the theory of his consistent republicanism and separatism. 


(4) Because Tone’s son heads the document given on page 155 of my book 
with the words ‘‘ Statement of Mr. Tone’s Communications With Jackson,” 
Mr. O’Hegarty rebukes me for heading it ‘‘ Tone’s Confession.”” Yet a confession 
it undoubtedly was, made to Government in exchange for a written guarantee 
of safety, and I see no reason why I should not head it with its right name. 


(5) I am bewildered by Mr. O’Hegarty’s objection to my note on page 174, 
in which I say that, if Tone had a guilty secret about money, he would hardly 
have given explicit figures in his narrative, and that he might have raised by 
mortgage part of the purchase price of his proposed American farm. Is Mr. 
O’Hegarty such a devotee that he finds it “‘nasty’’ to mention accusations 
against his divinity even when refuting them ? 


(6) According to Mr. O’Hegarty, it is ‘“‘nonsense’’ to say that the 
consequence of 1798 was the Union. If so, many better men than I (O’Connell 
among them) have the shame of being nonsensical. But I submit that what is 
really nonsense is Mr. O’Hegarty’s own argument. ‘‘ The Union,” says he, “ had 
been in English minds ever since Molyneux’s famous book in 1698.’ Therefore, 
he proclaims, the Irish Parliament was doomed anyway. But the second pro- 
position simply does not follow from the first, although, even if it did, one might 
reasonably refer to 1798 as the immediate cause of the Union. That the Union 
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was long in Pitt’s mind as a possibility I agree; it grew there after the failure 
of the Commercial Proposition in 1785 and the Regency dispute in 1788. Yet 
I do not at all believe that he was sufficiently interested or resolute to turn the 
idea into a reality against Irish opposition, had it not been for the frightful perils 
of having to cope with Irish rebellion during a life and death struggle with 
France. The events of 1796-98 immeasurably increased his desire for a Union 
and immeasurably diminished Anglo-Irish resistance to it. 


Incidentally, I still hold that when Molyneux speaks of representation in 
the English Parliament as something “ we should be willing enough to embrace ”’ 
and “a happiness we can hardly hope for,’”’ he was referring to a Union or to 
something as like a Union as makes no difference. 


’ 


_ _ (7) Next, as to George Knox, whose “‘ compromise ’’ with the Government 
is fully set out in MacDonagh’s The Viceroy’s Postbag, where I invite anybody 
to study it who can appreciate the value of evidence. 


Mr. O’Hegarty describes Knox as a follower of Grattan’s and a staunch 
advocate of parliamentary reform. Actually, he was a Government place-man, 
more intelligent and more charming than the ordinary, and broad-minded 
enough to support Catholic emancipation. So far as I can trace, he never said 
a word or cast a vote in favour of parliamentary reform, and he never belonged 
to Grattan’s party. In 1792 he is found in the Parliamentary Reports warmly 
praising the Westmorland administration, and he remained in office throughout 
the horrors of 1797 and 1798. It was not within the scope of my book to give 
a full account of his dealings with Government in connection with the Union, 
but what I said was strictly accurate, and, had I gone into more detail, the 
result would have been to place his conduct in a still less favourable light. Not 
only did he refrain from turning seven votes against the Government, but, at a 
critical stage, he threw confusion into the ranks of the anti-Unionists by opposing 
a House of Commons motion which was designed to weld them into a systematic 
Opposition. He acted thus because he was pledged to oppose the Union, was 
unwilling to break his pledge (which is to his honour), and yet was unprepared 
to face the permanent loss of his post. The promise to provide for him was 
reckoned by the administration as among their ‘‘ Union engagements,’’ and 
Knox harried them until they fulfilled it. 


(8) Finally, as to the manner of Tone’s death. 


In view of the explicit statements of Tone’s wife and son that he had 
decided before leaving France to kill himself rather than be hanged, it seems 
waste of time to speculate on the possibility of his mind having been “ subtly 
turned towards suicide’’ by his jailers. Mr. O’Hegarty’s quotation from the 
Auckland Correspondence, with which I was familiar, merely suggests to me 
that Fitzgibbon thought there had been carelessness (though perhaps fortunate 
carelessness) on the part of Tone’s custodians. I feel pretty sure myself that 
Tone had the pen-knife concealed in his pocket-book, just as Castlereagh had a 
quarter of a century later. If the jailers had facilitated Tone’s cutting his throat, 
it would perhaps have been more to their credit than the baffled indignation 
which they displayed and the apparent disposition to hang him just the same, 
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I hope that I have now cleared away your reviewer's imputations of 
inaccuracy. I could say much about his own one-sidedness, but space forbids. 
For my part, I have tried to show Tone as he was—brave, brilliant, sympathetic, 
and naturally fastidious and high-minded, but in politics a mixture to the very 
end of revolutionary and imperialist, patriot and adventurer. I have to 
recognise that every year of his career in Ireland is full of inconsistencies and 
that some of the sentiments expressed in his Parisian diaries are indefensible. 
Yet I think he was a fine fellow, and my affection for him is the stronger for 
not being founded on illusions. 


Yours faithfully, 
FRANK MacDERMOT. 


(Our Reviewer writes : 

Mr. MacDermot repeats, in effect, what he said on these points in his book, 
and I have already dealt with them. I do not propose to repeat, and I refer 
the reader to the various documents. 


But the manner of this riposte of Mr. MacDermot’s indicates clearly that 
my description of the book as full of ungenerous inaccuracy is fully justified. 
His book is written to establish a thesis, and his arrangement of, and interpre- 
tation of, the evidence is entirely selective, and biassed against Tone, his friends, 
and his principles.—P. S. O’H.] 


